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CHAPTER VIII. 


Naval History—The U. States Navy at 
the Opening of the War—Great increase 
—Proportion between ships and guns— 
Heavy cannon—Destitute condition of 
the South as to ships—Her exposure— 
Sea coast—Rivers—Her ruin predicted 


] Clark and Hatteras captured-+--Federa)s 
routed from Chickamacomaque—Attaci 
on the Federal fleet below New Orleans 
—Capt. Hollins—The Manassas—Lieut. 

Warley—Runs into the sloop Richmond 
—Fire ships—Federal Fleet under Com- 
modore Dupont attacks Port Royal— 
—Forts Beauregard and Walker reduced 
—Sea Island Cotton District—Messrs. 

Mason and Slidell appointec, Confede- 
rate Ministers to England and France— 
Escape from Charleston in the Theodora 
—Take passage on the British mail steam 

er Trent—Seized by Capt. Wilkes—Re- 
joicing at the North—England demands 
their return—Seward surrenders them— 
Charles James Faulkner—His treatment 


—Affair at Mathias’ Point—Death of| by the Lincoln government—Cruize of 


Capt. Ward—Richard’ Thomas Zarvona 
apt Hollins—Sucessful artifice— 
Capture of the St. Nicholas—Of the 
Monticello—Mary Pierce—-Margaret— 
Zarvona captured—His cruel imprison- 
ment—Affair at Gresham’s— Southern 
privateers—The Jeff. Davis—Her cap- 
tures—The privateer Savannah—Cap- 
. tared.by the brig Perry—Her crew im- 
risoned in the Tombs—The Petrel— 
Sunk by the frigate St. Lawrence—Hert 
crew in the Moyamensing prison of Phil- 
adelphia—President Davis declares the 
purpose to retaliate—Trial of the priva- 
teersmen—James T. Brady, of New 
York—A hung jury—Conviction in Phil- 
adelphia—Result—The privateer Dixie} \ 
—The approaches to New Orleans— 
‘Ship Island—Naval fight there—Recap- 
ture of four schooners by the Confede- 
rates—Lieut. Selden—The Confederate 
war steamer Sumter—Capt. Semmes— 
Escapes from New Orleans—His cruize 
—Captures—Correspondence with for- 
eign authorities—Cruizers:on the Brazil 
coast—Azrrives at St. Pierre—E8capes 
the ¥roqueis—-More captures—Arrives at 
Cadiz—Course of the Spanish authori- 
ties—Goes to Gibraltar-—Northern pre- 
paration for Naval descents on the South 
—Hatteras fortified by the Southerners— 
Attacked by a large Federal fleet—Forts 


Vor. XXXVII—33 


Confederate steamer Nashville—Returns 
safely—The Patrick Henry and James- 


val results. 


In treating thus far of the origin and 
progress of the war, we have dwelt chigfly 
upon social and political questions invol- 
ved, and the operations of the land forces 
of the two sections engaged. It will-ndw 
be proper to bring more fully into our view 
the naval movements on each side. They 
were in many aspects deeply interesting. 
The very poverty of the South in ships and 
naval armaments, at the beginning of the 
struggle, gave rise to novel positions and 
forms of conflict, which have effected a 
revolution in sea warfare. 

In March, 1861, when the editipiduiton 
of Abraham Lincoln commenced, he found 
under his command a navy of ninety ships 

of war, carrying eighteen hundred and 
nine guns. Of these, only fifty-three were 
effectively in service, and they were not 
the most formidable or most heavily arm- 
fed. Thirty-seven ships were in ordinary 
‘or on the stocks, and to these belonged’an 
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armament of thirteen hundred and ninety- 
six guns.a Thus, it will be remarked, that 
for all the purposes of the nation, in the 
closing months of Mr. Buchanan’s term, 
fifty-three public armed vessels, carrying 
four hundred and thirteen guns, were deem- 
ed sufficient. These embraced not only 
the naval force in the waters of America, 
but.the squadrons in the East Indies, the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and on the 
coast of Africa. . 
But when Mr. Lincoln, and his Cabinet, 
resolved to blockade and subjugate the 
South, they instantly took measures for an 
enormous increase im their navy, and the 
Northern Congress and people seconded 
their efforts with lavish zeal. The world 
was open to trem to procure materials and 
supplies for ship-building ; theirown mer- 
chant ships and unarmed steam vessels, 
were numbered by thousands; their me- 
chanics sought employment, and specula- 
tors eagerly pressed upon tae government 
agents private ships, to be converted into 
armed cruizers. Millions of money, in 
public credits, were at their command. 
Immediately, their plans were matured: 
steamers and transports were purchased ; 
Keels were laid not only in the Eastern 
ship-yards, but on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers ; iron armor was prepared; mortar 
ketches were built; the founderies and 
shops worked day and night upon engines, 
plates and guns. The effect of such acti~ 
vity, manifested itself in a swollen navy, 
embracing ships with names unheard of 
in the glorious annals of the past. Within 
less than two months after his career open- 
ed, Lincoln commenced his war on the 
South and lost eight of the most powerful 
ships formerly of the Federal navy, with 
an armament of five hundred and twenty 
guns. Yet such was the ipfuriate energy 
vith which the work. for conquest was 
carried on, that in eighteen months, a navy 
* had arisen rivalling in number and power 
tlie grandest fleets of the old maritime 
nations of Europe, and, in fact, exceeding 
in the number of vessels in actual service, 
the marine force of England. On the first 
‘ef September, 1862, the Federal navy 
embraced three hundred and eighty-six 
ships and steamers, carrying three thous- 





and and seventy-seven guns. a _ Of these, 
only two were in ordinary, and seventy- 
four were in course of building or repair- 
ing, and were urged on by thousands of 
workmen, who relieved each other,.so as 
to fill the round of twenty-four hours. 

It will be remarked, that although, the 
numbers of vessels had been so largely 
increased, the number of guns carried by 
them, had not enlarged in the same pra- 
portion. The ninety ships and steamers of 
the previous year, carried an average of 
twenty. guns each. The three hundred 
and eighty-six, of September 1862, cid not 
average eight guns each. But to suppose 
that they were, therefore, relatively less 
formidable, would involve a grave error. 
The change was the result of improve- 
ment in gunnery and of experience in the 
art of destruction, It had been ascertain- 
ed that a few heavy guns of great calibre 
were more than sufficient to cope with 
double or treble their number of lighter 
pieces. Thus, the two decked steam fri- 
gates, Colorado and Meriimac, each car- 
rying an armament of forty eleven-inch- 
.Columbiads, with a heavy rifled gun, work- 
ing on a pivot, were held, by experienced 
naval men, as being each more than a 
match for the three decker Pennsylvania, 
carrying one hundred and twenty thirty- 
two pounders. The introduction of heavy 
guns of long range, and especially of rifled 
cannon, had changed materially the condi- 
tions of naval attack and defence. A gun- 
boat, with a single pivot rifle, of great 
power, might compietely disable an adver- 
sary, carrying ten thirty-twos, before the 
latter could come near enough to make her 
shot effective. Hence, the aim of modern 
naval warfare, has been to diminish the 
number and increase the calibre and range 
of a ship’s cannon. Guns, with smooth 
bores, capable of projecting shells of ten, 
eleven, thirteen and even fifteen inches in 
diameter, have been constructed, and rifled 
pieces prepared adapted toa shell of seven 
inches. The mechanical genius of the 
North, rioted in the delights of moulding 
and ferging engines of destruction, with 
which to assault the South. Not only 
were Columbiads, rifled cannon, solid shot 





a Federal Navy Register, 1862, pp. 101- 





a U.S. Navy Register, 1861, pp. 95-97. 
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of cylinder form,.with steel points, shells 
‘filled with death-dealing missiles, and in- 
cendiary ‘materials prepared in quantity 
beyond estimate, but iron clad ships, gun 
boats with iron turrets and of previously 
unheard of construction, were hurried into 
being and sent upon the work of restorin, 
the Union by bloodshed and degolation. 
To meet these formidable assaults, the 
Soutk, at the opening of the war, had lit- 
erally nothing that deserved the name of 
a navy. . Probably, no other nation on 
earth, which had any seacoast or navigable 
rivers; was so “deficient in armed ships. 
The noble war vessels, ‘at the Gosport 
navy-yard,’ had been totally or temporarily 
destroyed’ by the vandalism of Lincoln 
and his satelites. The few frail steam- 
boats, built merely for traffic, and hardly | 
capable of bearing the weight and recoil | 
of a single heavy gun, were the only 
means immediately available for a South- 
ern fleet. And it was, moreover, true that 
the South, thus naked and without naval 
defences, was peculiarly open to the as- 
saults of ships and gun boats. Her sea 
coast stretched in a continuous line of 
eighteen hundred miles, from Cape Hen- 
lopen, round the point of Florida, to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Along this were 
scattered her sea ports, many of which |, 
ere without the protection of the feeblest4‘ 
er The Mississippi river, which 
ran through her richest region, was itself 
an “inland sea,” and gave access to her 
enemies almost as freely as the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Ohio washed her Northern 
boundary. The Missouri, Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, Red'River, Yazoo, Alabama, San- 
tee, Roanoke, York, James, Rappahannock, 
Potomac and Kanawha, were all naviga- 
ble by gun boats, and, at high water, many 
of them would admit the passage of a 
ship of two thousand tons. "Thus the 
South was penetrated through her very 
vitals, by waters which would invite. the 
preserice of her enemiés, against whose 
attacks it seemed impossible to defend her. 
' The consequences of this defenceless 
and exposed condition of the Confederate 
States, were triumphantly predicted by 
their foes; gravely feared by their friends, 
and held a inevitably disastrous by neu- 
tral, observers. In England, naval men 
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all her sea ports. The full results which 
were to follow the overpowering force ot 
the North, on the water, were often summed 
up by Yankee editors and anhounced as 
follows: first, that they would effectively 

blockade the line of the Southern coast at 
every point where entrance was previously 

practicable: second,’that they would cap- 

ture every Southern sea port; third, that 
they would chase from. the high seas or 
burn, sink and destroy every Southern 
armed ship.and privateer; fourth, that they 
would take every fort and battery to which 
their floating guns could get access; fifth, 
that they would penetrate her rivers—sub- 
due the border population, and, landing 
trogps from transports, would gradually 
possess the whole country and reduce it to 
submission. 

How far these predictions have been ac- 
complished, will appear in the progiess oi - 
our narrative. 

We have seen that: the waters of Virgs- 
nia, were the theatre on which the Federal 
naval operations were first opened. The 
affairs at Gloucester Point, Aquia Creek, 
Sewell’s and Pig’s Point batteries, were 
gomewhat discouraging to their hopes of 
easy conquest. Nevertheless, th@r flotilla 
continued to pass up and down the Poto- 
mac, and a few blockaders watched the 
mouths of the Rappahannock, York and 
James. At Mathias’ Point, in King George 
Ceunty, on the Potomac, the Confederates 
intended to erect a battery which would 
-eommand the channel. The difficulty— 
amounting Almost to impossibility, of haul- 
ing heavy cannon through the deep sand 
of the roads between the point and Frede, 
ricksburg, delayed the plan and finally 
compelled its abandonment. But, with a 
view to the employment of light artillery 
and sharp shooters against the Federal 
vessels, an earth-work was commenced on 
the point, by the Southerners. This-drew 
the attention of the enemy, and they de- 
termined to take possession of it and make 
alodgment on the point. On Wednesday 
night, the 26th of June, the Pawnee and 
Freeborn drew near. Commander Ward, 
of the latter, obtained from the Pawnee 
two boats crews with arms and entrench- 
ing tools: Early the next morning, these 
were sent to the point, effected a landing, 





were convinced that the South must lose 
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and commenced work onthe battery 
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Ward undertook to protect them with the 
guns of the Freeborn, which lay in the 
-gtream, abont six hundred yards from the 
work. Meanwhile, two Southern compa- 
nies, the Lancaster cavalry, Capt. Lewis, 
and Sparta Guards, Capt. Gouldin, with a 
few volunteers from King George and 
Caroline, drew cautidusly near, and get- 
ting within long musketry range, opened a 
fire, which killed and wounded several of 
the Federals on shore; the rest took to 
flight, crying out to their officers, “ We 
told you so.” “ We told you they’d shoot 
* and plunging into the river, swam for 
the Freebern. A hail of bullets was al- 
ready pelting the decks of that steamer, 
and her wheels had made severa! revolu- 
tions, showing a design to'run up the 
river. The piteous cries of the swimming 
sailors arrested her. She opened. her fire 
of cannister, chain shot and grape into the 
bushes, but without effect. Four men fell 
on her deck; her gunner received a ball 
in the hip and was disabled. Capt. Ward 


sprang to the gun; in the Very act of sight- 
ing it, he was seen by James. Streshly, of 
the Sparta Guard, who was armed with a 
Sharpe’s rifle, and who, though nearly 
seven h€ndred yards distant, took careful 
aim and sent a bullet through the Federal 
officer’s body. a_ He died at 8 o’clock thay 
His remains were taken aboard the | 


night. 
.Pawnee and carried to Washington. 


While these events were passing, a series 


of acts of singular daring, by Southerners 


resulted in the capture of several Federal 
vessels. Richard Thomas,of Maryland, a 


man of eccentric habits, but courageous 
tenterprizing, and devoted to the South 


came to Richmond, where he yeceived a 
commission from the Governor of Virginia 


as colonel of volunteers. He usually sty 


led himself, Richard Thomas Zarvona, by 
which name he Was commissioned. He 


met Capt. George N. Hollis. of the Con 


federate Navy, who had recently returned 
inthe frigate Susquehannah, from the Me- 
diterrdnean sea; had resigned, and, suc- 
. cessfully evading efforts to arrest hiin, had 
A plan re- 
quiring courage and address for its accom- 
plishment, was arranged between them, 


entered the Southern service. 


and cautiously imparted to officers. of the 
navy, who eagerly entered into it. For its 
success, it required the co-operation of all 
its parts, and the assent of the Southern 
naval and war authorities was obtained. 
The details being agreed on, Capt. Hollins 
repaired to Point Lookout,in Maryland, at 
the mouth of the Potomac, to await com- 
ing events, Col.. Thomas went to Balti- 
more, 

The Steamboat St Nicholas, was regu- 
larly employed in’ running between Balti- 
more and Washington, carrying freight and 
passengers. On Friday, the 28th of June, 
she was lying at her wharf, in Baltimore, 
loaded with goods for her usual landings 
on Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac, and 
with supplies for Washington, Alexandria 
and Georgetown. During the day a larger 
number of passengers than usual had 
come aboard, but no suspicion was excited. 
Among them was Richard Thomas, dis- 
guised asa French lady, in a silk dress, 
ample hoops and a costly bonnet. He 
feigned ignorance of English and quietly 
remained in the ladies’ saloon. Capt. G. 
W. Alexander, with twelve men in the 
secret, took passage either in Baltimore or 
at ports below, but neither the captain nor 
crew, nor any passengers of the boat, de- 
tected in the tal), dark, well-dressed female, 
who sat fanning herself in the cabin, and 
whose demeanor was so unexceptionable, 
the leader of a band of secret foes. The 
boat reached Point Lookout dumng the 
night, and Capt. Hollins came aboard. 
Still no alarm was felt. The St. Nicholas 
steamed away from the Point, and when 
in the wide expanse of water, at the mouth 
of the Potomac, the French lady took off 
her bonnet, dropped her hoops, and ap- 
peared on deck in man’s attire and fully 
armed. Alexander and the twelve Con- 
federates were ready, and Capt. Hollins 
quietly told the captain of the-boat that 
she was in his possession and must be 
stopped. Resistance would have been 
worse than useless. She was promptly 
surrendered. Hollins then desired to run 
the St. Nicholas into the mouth of Coan 
river, in Northumberland county, to meet 
expected reinforcements and carry out the 


? 








a Washington Republican, June 28th. 


Dispatch, July 3d, 4th. 


daring plan so fortunately opened. Not 
being familiar with the channel, he re- 
quested Capt. Kirwan, of the captured 
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boat, to run her in. Thinking he would 
now secure a point of advantage, Kirwan 
declined, but Hollins. coolly informed him, 
that if he refused, he would himself seek 
to carry her into the river, and tf she ran 
aground, he would set fire to the steamer and 
her cargo and take tothe boats. a No threat 
was made, but this simple announcement 
of his purpose was.all sufficient. Kjrwan 
yielded and. piloted: the boat safely into 
the desired haven. 

Meanwhile ,a party of twenty sailors, 
under Lieut. Lewis of the Confederate 
navy, with whom were Lieuts. Simms, 
Minor and Thorburn, had gone up from 


‘Richmond to Fredericksburg, where they 


were joined by about four hundred “men of 
a Tennessee regiment from Aquia Creek, 
under Col. Bate. The whole force embark- 
ed on a steamer and ran down to Mon- 
ascon wharf, on the Rappahannock, nearly 
opposite to Coan River. Here they land- 
ed. The infantry, under their Colonel, and 
the sailors under Lieut. Thorburn, march- 
ed across the neck of land, a distance of 
about twelve miles. The rest of the party 
secured various vehicles, which had been 
obtained by Lieut. Maury, who had gone 





before them to Monascon for the purpose. 
The night was dark and rainy. They 
reached Coan river wharf the next morn- 


ing, and: found the St. Nicholas awaiting 


their arrival. 

They were now eager to enter upon the 
most daring and hazardous part of their 
plan, which was the capture of the Fede- 
ral armed steamers Freeborn and Pawnee, 
by surprise and boarding. For this pur- 
pose, the Tennesseeans had been(brought 
from theircamp. The enterprize though 
perilous, was far from desperate. The St. 
Nicholas had been constantly employed in 
carrying supplies to Washington, and some- 
times to the Federal flotilla. Her capture 
was unknown and her approach would 
have been welcomed. The plan was, to 
run. alongside of the Pawnee and instantly 
sweep her decks by a volley of musketry, 
then to board—overpower her commander 
and the remains of his crew, and seize the 
signal book, by means of which the restof 


= 





a MS. letter from a Southern officer to 
his wife. ; 


the flotilla might have been effectually de- 


ceived and captured. 


But an unexpegted obstacle met them. 
On examining his orders from the War 
Department, at Richmond, conimunicated 
at Coan river, Col. Bate felt himself forbid- 
den to employ his regiment upon this ser- 
vice. The risk was regarded as too great. 
To venture with a single frail steamboat, 
without cannon, into the midst of a squad- 
ron of formidable ships, carrying the hea- 
viest guns, was regarded as a hazard be- 
yond the utmost limits of even the most 


jadventurous warfare. The lives of five 


handred valuable officers and men would 
have been unduly jeoparded. The orders 
were plain and could not be disobeyed 
‘To attempt the attack, without the land 
force, would have been madness. It was 
therefore reluctantly abandosed, much to 
the disappointment both of soldiers and - 
seamen. Had they gone up the river, they 

would not have found the Pawnee, as she 

had carried Ward’s body to Washington, 

the 27th of June, and had not yet rewurn sf 
to her station. 

But Capt. Hollins resolved to secure his 
prize and, if pessible, to,capture others. 
Volunteers readily joined him, and he 
steamed out into the bay in the St. Niche 
las, with only fuel for ten hours aboard 
He first satisfied himself that his way inte 
the Rappahannock was cleat of blocka — 
ders. Then a keen look out was kept tor 
coasting vessels. Sogn a fine brig was 
discovered under Federal colors. They 
ran along side of her. Lieut. Simms and 
his boarders leaped on her decks and took ~ 
possession, to the amazement of her skip 
perand crew. She proved to be the Mon 
ticello, from Rio, with two hundred and 
seventy tons of coffee. Ina short time,'a 
schooner was seen heading up the bay , 
Lieuts. Minor and Maury, with a few men, 
boarded her; the former ran tosthe wheel 
—fut her helm up, and ordered her master 
and crew to go aboard the St. Nicholas, 
which they promptly did. She was the. 
Mary Pierce, ten.days from Boston, with 
two hundred and fifty tons of ice, a moet 
acceptable capture to the South. Another 
schooner hove in sight, coming down the 
bay ; Lieut. Thorburn boarded. her, and 





found her to be the, Margaret, with two 
hundred.and six tons of coal—the very ar 
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ticle most needed-by the St. Nicholas ! 
‘They now entered the Rappahannock with 
their prizes, and partly by towing, and 
partly with sails, they ail arrived safely at 
fredericksburg. a 
This singular adventure, caused much 
rage and some alarm at the North, and 
gave a>vivid proot of what courage and 
enterprize might accomplish for the South. 
Col. Thomas readily undertook another 
expedition, with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He was brave, but 
impulsive, and imprudent. He was on 
his way up the bay to Baltimore, in the 
steamer Mary Washington, on the 8th of 
July, dressed in citizen’s clothes, and with 
the usual ticket of a passenger. He was 
recognized and pointed out by two persons 
on board, and when the boat reached Fort 
McHenry, he was arrested and placed in 
close confinement. The conduct of Mr. 
Lincoln’s government, towards this unfor- 
tunate prisoner, was cruel and revengeful. 
Instead of bringing him to trial, they sent 
him to Fort Lafayette, in New York, con- 
fined him in a dungeon, shut in from light 
and healthful air, and refused him the 
privilege of conversing with friends or 
counsel. In the progress of the war, Goy- 
ernor Letcher felt impelled by duty and 
humanity, to make an earnest effort for his 
relief. In January, 1863, the Governer ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lincoln a communication, 
reviewing the facts as to Col. Zaryona, 
showing that he was in the military ser- 
vice of Virginia; that in the capture of the 
St. Nicholas, he had used no measures 
- save those justified by the usages of war, 
that he was entitled to such treatment as 
prisoners of war ought to receive and to 
exchange according to cartel. - Reciting 
then the inhuman treatment to’ which 
‘Zarvona had been subjected, Governor 
Letcher informed Mr. Lincoln that he had 


caused two officers—Captain Thomas Dam- 
ron and Lieut» Wilson Damron, belonging 
to the 4th regiment of North Western Vir- 
ginia, ‘under the usurped government of 
Pierpcnt, and five privates, all of whom 
had been captured by Virginia State troeps, 
under Gen. Floyd, to be. kept in close con- 


finement in the Penitentiary, at Richmond, 
until] Col. Zarvona should'be exchanged or 
discharged. a - No immediate reply was 
made by the Washington government, but 
some months afterwards Zarvona was re- 
leased and came to Richmond. 
The.conduct of the Federal naval offi- 
cers, in their expeditions up the rivers 
of the South, was worthy of.a nation of 
thieves and marauders. “With the with- 
drawal of the Southern element, it seem- 
ed as though the truth and" honor, which 
once distinguished the American navy, 
had departed, and that none were left but 
men capable of fraud, pillage and cruelty. 
On Monday, the 24th of June, the steamer 
Monticello, whose encounter with Sewell’s 
Point, had taught her captain and crew to 
attack dwelling houses, rather than batte- 
ries, ran up the Rappahannock river near- 
ly to Urbanna. When opposite the hand- 
some residence of Mr, James W. Gresham, 
in Lancaster county, she stopped her 
‘wheels and sent two boats ashore witha 
swivel and nearly fifty men well armed. 
Ten or twelve men with muskets and side 
arms, came to Mr. Gresham’s yard and 
said they were in search of ponltry.. He 
told them they could get none. The ma- 
rauders then scattered in squads througir 
the grounds to pillage. Capt. Currell’s in- 
famtry company, in the neighbourhood, 
learned of their presence, aud under the 
command of Adjutant Hathaway, made a 
sharp attack upon them, sending a volley 
of musket balls among them, which start- 
ed them in rapid flight to their boats. 
They were followed by successive rounds, 
until they reached the steamer, Two 
were killed and six wounded. As soon as 
the boats were out of danger, the captain 
of the Monticello, whose name was Boame, 
opened a heavy fire, which was chiefly 
aimed at Mr. Gresham’s house, although not 
a shot had:proceeded from it, or from the 
yard around it.. Happily no person was 
killed or burt by this fire, but the house 
was torn to pieces with shot and shells. 
Mr. Gresham’s mother, a lady more than 
eighty years of age, was in bed in one of 
the chambers; a ball passed: through the 








a MS. letter from Confederate officer. 
Examiner, July 2d, gth. Dispateh, July 


2d, 4th, 6th. 
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a Gov. Letcher’s letter to Lincoln and 
Message to Legislature, Dispatch, Februa- 
ry 14th, 1863. 
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room, a few inches above her head ; ano- 
ther tore the bottom of the mattress on 
which she lay; she was then removed to 
the kitchen, and in a few moments, a 
heavy. shot burst into this apartment, tear- 
‘ing up the floor and scattering the bricks 
in every direction. Yet the old lady esca- 
ped unhurt. Having thus displayed her 
prowess, against an unarmed dwelling, 
tenanted chiefly by women, tle Monticello 
zeturned to Fortress Monroe. a 

The formidable navy of the North, al- 
most daily increasing in numbers, did not 
‘deter enterprising spirits, in the Confede- 
rate States, from fitting out privateers and 
sending them to sea whenever the oppor- 
tunity was offered. They conterded with 
immense disadvantages. Vessels suited 
to the purpose wete not at hand; to escape 
the blockaders was difficult, and even 
when prizes were taken, it .was necessary 
in most cases to destrey them. England, 
France and Spain, shewéd no disposition 
‘to open their admiralty courts and permit 
Confederate privateers to bring Northern 
vessels and cargoes in for condemnation. 
Hence the motives for encountering’ the 
hazard of such attempts were lessened in 
vigor. Yet so much was done—so many 
vessels were taken and successfully 
carried into New Orleans, Mobile and 
‘ other more obscure ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic, that Northern mer- 
chants and ship owners were kept in 
a fever of alarm; premiums of insurance 
rapidly advaneed ; freight began to avoid 
the vessels of New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania and seek neutral bot- 
toms. Other results soon appeared, and 
yielded substantial profit to 094 privateers: 
men. 


The Brigantine, Jeff. Davis, carrying let- 


ters of marque, was specially successful. 
Her first encounter was with: the brig, 
John Welsh. of Philadelphia, sailing from 
Trinidad for Falmoujh, England, with 
three hundred hogsheads aud four hundred 
and seventy-five boxes of sugar. 
urday, the 6th of July, while off Cape Hat- 
teras, and a little east of the Gulf stream, 
this luckless brig was encountered by the 





aCompare Addison Hall’s Narrative, 
Whig, Juné 28th, and Northern account, 
Examiner, June 29th. 





On Sat-| 





“~~ 


privateer, under French colors, and spee- 
dily brought to, by a shot across her bows. 
The Northern Skipper’s “ indignation was 
uncontrollable at his inability to make any 
resistance,” a but his prudencé was greater 
than his wrath. He surrendered; he was 
treated “ politely but firmly ;” himself and 
crew were trahsferred to the Jeff. Davis; 
all needed instruments, charts, provisions 
and supplies were taken out; a prize 
crew was put aboard the brig, and she 
filled away tothé South West. Her value, 
with her cargo, was not less than $75,000. 
The privateer then ran boldly Northward, 
and the next day, when not more than two 
hundred miles South-East of Nantucket, 
captured the schooner S. J. Waring, from 
New York, bound for Montevideo, with an 
assorted cargo. Her value, loaded, was 
about $100,000. On. Monday, the 8th of 
July, when stit] nearer to Nantucket, ano- 
ther schooner was discovered, who bore 
down directly. for ‘the Jeff. Davis, until 
near enough to see her long gun uncovered, 
when it was too late to escape. This 
prize was the Enchantress, of Newberry- 
port, from Boston for St. Jago de Cuba, 
with a cargo of pork, beefand flour, worth 
$50,000, a very acceptable capture to the 
Southerners. The next day, the privateer 
captured the ship Mary Goodell, with lum- 
ber from New York; her cargo was not 
easily managed by the captors, nor pecu- 
liarly valuable ts them, and as their pris- 
oners were ‘becoming burthensome, they 
released her and transferred to her most of 
the offieers and men they had ‘taken from 
their prizes. Five of the 
erew, smitten with the love @f 
and gain, joined the Jeff. Davis. On the 
same day, she captured the brig, Mary E. 
Thompson, but finding her cargo of little 
value, let her ge, sending in her another 
party of their’ prisoners. 6 Having thus 
made a highly successful cruize, the priva- 
teer reached a safe haven in the South. 
Similar enterprizes resulted -in the cap-‘ 
ture of a large number of other vessels, 
many of which were safely brought into 
Southern ports. The value of the property 
thus obtained, increased until it amounted 
to millions. Many who‘had risked their 








a New York Herald, July 1861. 
bIbid. July 1861. Dispatch, July 234. - 
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money in fitting out privateers, found 


The Northern ships of war made dili- 


themselves enriched in a few weeks. The| gent efforts to capture privateers, and at 


Northern cruizers were. bitterly censured, 
by the North, for not doing more to drive 
these bold adventurers from the seas. 
Federal vessels ranged the ocean in search 
of them, but for some time the results 
were far below the hopes: of the North, 
and althongh the increasing number of 
armed vessels, the occupation of Southern 
ports by the enemy, and the vigilant watch 
ot blockaders seemed, for a time, to sup- 
press the naval operations of the South ; 
yet, in the progress of the wat, we shall 
see them renewed again and again, with 
a daring.and success which baffled every 
attempt of the Northern government to 
annihilate them. NM ~ 

Most of the prizes taken early in the 
war, were brought safely into Southern 
ports. Some were recaptured or destroyed 
by the Federal vessels. The most valua- 
ble of these, was the barque Alvarado, 
captured by the Jeff. Davis, fourteen hun- 
dred miles South-East of Florida. She 


length were, to some extent, successful. 
The schooner, Savannah, a swift little ves- 
sel of fifty-five tons, sixty feet long, and 
drawing about eight feet of water, was: 
fitted out in the harbor of Charleston, and 
went to sea on Sunday, the 3d of June, 
commanded by Capt. J. Hamilton Baker, 
with a crew of twenty-four men. She 
carried an eighteen pounder, mounted 
amid ships on a swivel. On the 4th of 
June, she fell in with' and captured the 
brig Joseph, of Rockland, Maine, from 
Cardenas, Cuba, with a cargo of sugar for 
Philadelphia. A prize crew of eight men 
were put aboard, and brought their cap- 
ture safely into Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina... In. the afternoon of the same day, 
the privateer came in sight of the Fedvrat 
brig Perry, of ten guns, which was care- 
fally disguised. so as to look like a mer- 
chantman, her guns having been run back. 
her. port-holes closed, and every sign of 





was loaded with furs, wool, coffee and 


medicines. Her cargo alone was valued| 


at $100,000. A prize crew was put on 
board, and she made her way safely, until 
in the offing of the port of Fernandina, 
when she was seen by the Federal sloop 
of war, Vincennes, who immediately gave 
chase and ran her ashore on the beach 
near the mouth of the port. The prize 


armament removed from sight. * Deceived 
| by her appearance, the Savannah. ran di- 
rectly for her, and did not discever her 
true character, until within less than # 
mile of her. The Perry then gave chase ; 
several shots were exchanged, but ten 
guns were too strong for one, and the Sa- 
vannah surrendered. She was carried te 
New York. Her officers and crew were 
taken abeard the Federal steamer Minne- 


crew escaped with their private property.|sota, and put in irens.a In a few days 


The Northern captain who, with his wife 


they were transferred to the Harriet Lane 


and a negro remained aboard, raised the;and catried to New York. A crowd as- 
Federal flag, Union down. The drums of;sembled to see them. The delight and 


Fernandina 
ment of Ce 





ve the alarm, and a detach-| triumph of the North, over the capwre of 
derates went aboard the| sixteen brave men, was manifested in most 


Alvarado, and brought off the Northern-| unseemly and brutal forms. The menand 
ers. They intended to save, also, as much officers were all handcuffed with iron © 
of the cargo as possible, but the Vincennes| Shackles, in pairs, and marched through 
got within range, and sent three launches) the streets. The Northern press gloated 
full of armed men to board the barque.|over the announcement that, “as they 
A six pounder on the beach opened on| walked together, they pulled their coat 
them and kept up a steady fire, bat they|cuffs over their manacles, to hide them 
reached her decks, set her on fire, and then| from view, and hung their heads so as to 
hastily departed.a As she lay under the} escape the curious scrutiny of the people.”6 
guns of. the Vincennes, it was impossible; Thus they were carried to the Toombs, 2 


to save her. 





a Fernandina, East Floridian, Aug. 7th,| 21st. 


. 9861. °° 





a Northern account, in Examiner, June 





b New York Tribune, June 26th. 
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prison in which persons accused of the) were evinced, but the general current of 
worst crimes were confined. Heré they feeling, at the North, called for the death 
were assembled in “ Murderers’ Alley,” | penalty, and was expressed in the decla- 
and confined in the cells opening upon it,| ration of one of their journals, which de- 
which were usually appropriated wo felons|clared that these “bad men were march- 


of the most heinous type. 


ing straight to their doom.” 


The Federal revenue cutter, William} Fortamately the South ‘now held the 
Aiken, had been taken by the South Caro-} means of retaliation, and President Davis 
lina authorities, soon after the opening of| used them with a firm and skilful hand. 
hostilities. Her name was changed to| The disastrous defeat sustained by the 


“The Petrel.” She was fitted out as 


a| North, at Manassas, had left several hun- 


privateer, and under command of Captain | dred prisoners in Confederate hands, many 
William Perry, with a crew of forty-nine | of whom were officers. On learning from 
men, escaped from Charleston harbor, on| authentic sources, that the Southern priva- 
the 4th of August, by running close to the| teersmen were imprisoned, as felons, in 
Northern shore and passing through Rattle-| cells nine feet square, and that the death 
snake Inlet. When well out to sea, she| penalty was threatened against them, the 
_encountered the Federal frigate, St. Law-| Confederate government put in elose con- 
rence, of 44 guns. The same stratagem | finement a like number of Federal officers, 
had been adopted by this frigate, as that| in cells as nearly as possible like those of 
practised by the Perry. Her guns were| the Toombs and Moyamensing prison, and 
drawn in,—her port-holes closed, and the| by flag of truce, informed the Lincoin 
lines around her gun-decks carefully dis-| cabimet that those officers were thus im- 
guised. Her whole apearance was that! prisoned and would be held to answer— 
of a large merchaniman. The Petrel ran|life for hfe—for the privateersmen. Al- 
down upon her, until near enough to see| though the Northern government made no 
the officers, in uniform, on her quarter| direct answer, yet, such relaxations in the 
deck. Suspicions were then excited, but| rigor of treatment, first adopted towards 
with the wildest impudence, the privateer} their prisoners, took place, that the Con- 
fired a gun loaded with grape, which passed | federate authorities very gladly placed the 
over the heads of the Federal officers. captive officers in more comfortable quar- 
The St. Lawrence then discharged a full ; térs. 
broadside at the Petrel, which cut her to| In October, 1861, the trial of the Savan- 
pieces, tore open her decks—shattered her | nah’s crew came on, in the United States 
hall, below the water line, and reduced | Circuit Court, for New York. The prison- 
her to a sinking condition in a few min-|ers were defended by able counsel, chief 
utes. Her crew took to the boats and the|of whom was James T. Brady, of the 
water, receiving @nother discharge of|New York bar. He argued boldly and 
grape shot from the St. Lawrence, while| eloquently, to show that whatever view 
in this defenecless state. Eight were killed| the Northern people might take of the 
and five drowned. The remaining thirty-| Confederate ‘States, yet, im point of fact, 
six were picked up by the boats of the| they. were a belligerent power, with an’ 
St. Lawrence. They were heavily ironed,| organized government, at open war with 
both on hands and feet, and sent by the Fed-|the North—that the right of revolution 
eral gun boat, Flag, to. Philadelphia. a| had been too fully recognised to be denied, 
Here they were confined in the Moyamen-| and that as privateering was a right, which 
sing prison, and the same triumph and}the United States government had upheld, 
thirst for their blood were shown, which|they could not now treat these men as 


had been manifested in Néw York, as 





to pirates. He quoted,,to the jury, a striking 


the crew of the Savannah. In a few ex-| passage from a speech made in the House 
ceptional cases, humanity and sympathy] of Representatives, in 1848, as follows: 





* Any peop!e, any where, being inclined 


a Philadelphia Ledger, ig, Examiner, ] and having the power, kave a right to 


August 21st. 





rise up and shake off the existing govern- 
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ment, and form a.new one that suits them 
better. This is a most valuable—sacred 
right—a right which, wé believe, is to lib- 
exate the world. Nor is this right confined 
to cases in which the whole people of an 
existing government may choose to éxer- 
cise it. Any portion of such people, that 
can, may revolutionize and make their 
own of so much of the territory as they 
inhabit. . More than this;—-a majority of 
any portion of such people, may revolu- 
tionize, putting down a minority intermin- 
gled with or near about them, who may 
oppose their movements. 
of revolution, not to go by old lines, or old 
laws, but to break up both and make new 
ones.” He then amazed the jury. by in- 
forming them that these were the words, 
not of a secessionist, but of Abraham Lin- 
coln himself, in a speech delivered in Con- 
gress, and afterwards printed and sent 
forth to the world. 
masterly and so well founded, that notwith- 
standing the prejudices of the jury, they 


could not agree upon a verdict.a@ A ma- 
jority were ready to find the prisoners 


“ guilty,” but the minority stood firm. 


Nearly at the same time, the crew of 
the Petrel were brought to trial in Phila- 
Mr. Justice Grier, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, sat in 
the Federal Circuit Court, with the Circuit 
The case first se- 
lected for trial, was that of a man who, 
not long before embarking as privateers- 
man, had been_a resident of the North. 
The indictment charged him with treason, 
as well as piracy, and Judge Grier char-' 


delphia. 


Judge, Cadwaliader. 


ged the jury. strongly against him. He; 
was found guilty. and condemned to be 
hung. The day of execution was, howe- 


‘ver, put far off, and, in the mean time 


neither the district attorney, nor the court, 
showed much anxiety to bring the others 
On the 4th of November, Justice 
Grier gave. utterance to some words from 
the bench, which probably expressed the 
eonclusions to which the government had 
eome.: Informal exchanges of prisoners 
had repeatedly occurred, with the sanction 
The judge 


to trial. 


of the Federal authorities. 


It is a quality, 


The defence was so 


said, “it seemed like a farce to try the 
privateersmen at this time. The dictates 
of humanity, should counsel the govern- 
ment to treat captives, on the sea, like 
those takep on land. He could not under- 
stand the policy of hanging the first, and 
exchanging those taken on Jand.” @ What- 
ever doubts the Lincoln cabinet may have 
had on the subject, were speedily decided 
by the determined front of the Southera 
government. 

As soon as it was ascertained that one 
of the Petrel’s crew had been condenined 
to death, lots were prepared and drawn 
for the Federal officers, held to answer for 
the lives of the privateersmen. The fatal 
jot fell to Col. Corcoran, who had com- 
manded an Irish regiment, from New 
York. He was informed that he must 
prepare for death, and notice was given to 
the Northern government, that he would 
be executed as soon as it was known that 
the sentence of the Philadelphia court had 
been carried into effect. The result was, 
that the condemned sailor was respited, 
and finally the Lincoln cabinet were forced 
to abandon their inhuman policy, and all 
the Southern privateersmen were duly ex- 
changed as prisoners of War. 

Except in the cases of the Savannah and 
Petrel, the Northern cruizers had little 
success in their efforts to capture Southern 
privateers. The Clipper, “ Dixie,” of 180 
tons, gave them much trouble. She car- 
ried three guns and a crew of forty men, 
and being painted black, was not eagily 
seen in murky weather. She took care to 
avoid the dangers into which the victims 
lof the Perry and St. Lawrence had fallen. 
On the 25th of July, she fell in with the 
schooner Mary Alice, from Guayaquil, for 
New York, with a cargo of sugar. The 
capture was easily effected; three of he~ 
crew were taken aboard the Dixie; a 
prize crew took possession of the Mary 
Alice, and set sail. for Wilmington, but, 
unfortunately, when in the offing, she was 
captured by the Federal] frigate Wabash, 
and sent to New York with the privateers- 
men.b The Dixie continued her cruize 





? 





a Philadelphia Sakon Examiner 





a Report in Northern Paper. Dispatch 
Movember 15th. 





Nov. 13th. 


b Dispatch from New York, Aug, 11th. 
Dispatch, Aug. 15th. 
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with vigor and success, but as the number) 
and vigilance of the Northern war ships 
increased, it became nearly impossible to 
get prizes into Confederate, ports, and as 
the destruction of captured vessels and 
their cargoes brought no profit, the motives 
for privateering and the activity of the 
system diminished until a new phase.of 
the war again revived it. The Jeff. Davis, 
after many successes and hair breadth 
escapes, was lost on St. Augustine bar, on 
Sunday,, the 18th of August. Her crew 
and armament were saved. 

Although laboring under the most op- 
pressive disadvantages, the Confederate 
Navy Department made earnest efforts to 
create a force, in public armed ships, to 
defend the numerous ports and rivers of 
the South, and to assault the North upon 
the high seas, where her expanded mer- 
. chant marine made her specially vulnera- 
ble. The approaches hy water, to New 
Orleans, from the Gulf of Mexico, were 
specially important, and yet very difficult 

to defend. Opening from Lake Borgne, 
- into the Gulf of Mexico, is a broad outlet 
of water, furnishing two distinct channels 
—one into the Gulf, and the other running 
by the Southern coast of Mississippi, 
through Pass Christian and Pascagoula 
Bay to Mobile. Between these channels, 
is a line of long narrow islands, one of the 
most important of which is Ship Island 
lying opposite to Biloxi Bay, in Mississippi, 
and nearly at the mouth of Lake Borgne. 
It was very desirable that this Island 
should be held by the Confederates and 
fortified, so as not only to resist the pas- 
sage of invaders towards New Orleans, 
but to facilitate the exit of privateers and 
ingress of their prizes, and of vessels run- 
ning the blockade. But, being exposed to 
assault along its whole line on the gulf, 
the Island was not defensible against nu- 
merous and heavy ships. While the 
‘blockading force was small, the Confede- 
rate authorities deterrhined to establish a 


station and batteries on Ship Island, with} 


a co-operating naval power, such as they 
could provide from the means at hand. 

General Twiggs, from his head quarters 
at New Orleans, issued the necessary or- 
ders, and his efficient aid, Capt. Higgins, 
formerly of the Federal navy, carried 


,| wound from a fragment of shell. 


Oregon, Capt Myers, and th€: Swaim, 
Lieut. Warley of the Confederate navy, 
were armed and fitted“out,-and sailed on 
Friday, the 5th ef July, to Bay St. Louis, 
where they filled a large number of bags 
with. sand. They then cruized’ off Ship 
Tsland, one on the inner and the other on 
the outer shore, and finding no blockaders 
near, they took possession of a suitable 
point for a battery, and being reinforced 
by @ body of marines, under Capt. Thom- 
son, the steamer Gray Cloud, they speedily 
put an unfinished fort at the point, in con- 


‘dition to resist attack. The walls were 


about nine feet high, the port holes com- 
pleted, with iron casings, and strengthened 
with sand bags, and a temporary two inch 


‘plank roof provided, double, covered with 


sand. Guns were mounted and ammuni- 
tion landed from the Gray Cloud and Ore-’ 
gon. Before these preparations were com- 
pleted, at 6 o’clock on Friday morning, the 
9th of July, two Federal ships appeared, — 
one the large steamer Massachusetts, the 
other a tender. The batteries opened fire 
and the ships replied, sending more than 
thirty round shot and shells into the sand, 
which were speedily gathered up by the. 
Southerners and returnéd from their batte- 
ries against the ships! The distance was 
too. great for much damage. Only one 
man on shore was hurt, receiving a slight 
The 
Massachusetts was struck three times, and 
finally a-shell exploded over her deck, im- 
mediately after which she hauled off with 
her companion, and steamed for Chandy 
leur Island, twelve miles distant. This 
successful occupation, had good effects in 
securing the fruits of their labors to the 
gardeners, ftuit-growers, wood cutters, coal 
burners and poultry raisers of the island, 
and in re-establishing the commerce along 
the whole line of the innerchannel, which 
had been depressed by the —— of.the 
Federal vessels. a 

These events were immediately follow- 
ed by another success of the Southerners, 
which gave much pleasure, because it was 
retributive in its character. , The steamer, 
Massachusetts, had seized four small 
schoonersin the channel, near Biloxi, before 





a New Orleans Picayune, July 11th, N.. 





them into execution. Two steamers, the 





O. Delta, July 9th. 
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the blockade was formally announced to 
the authorities of that port. They were 
the Fanny, Three Brothers, Clive Branch 
and Basilide, of not more than sixty tons 
burthen, each, and employed in the lum- 
ber trade. The Massachasetts towed her 
prizes to the Federal frigate Brooklyn, 
whose commander sent aboard of them 


nineteen sailors, as prize crews, and order- 
ed Lieut. Selden to take command and 
carry them to Tortugas. Selden was a 
native Virginian, but false patriotism had 


induced him to-remain in the Northern 
service. He set sail with his small fleet; 
but the masters and seamen of the prizes, 
declined to pilot him, and being left to his 
own resources, he wandered about after a 
somewhat bewildered manner, until he 
found his schooners all becalmed, on the 
10th of July, off Cedar Keys, a cape of 
Florida, at least three hindred miles from 
his destined port. They were seen from 
the shore, and forthwith an expedition was 
prepared to attack them. The steamer, 
Madison, employed on the Suwanee river 
was obtained ; two small cannon were put 
aboard, and sixty Florida volunteers, well 
armed, embarked and ran directly for the 
schooners. 


ee for carrying guns, and armed with 
seven fine cannon, one of which was a 
sixty-eight pound pivot gun. Her eom- 
mander was Lieut. Raphael Semmes, of 
the Confederate navy, whose name after- 
wards became a terror to Northern mer- 
chantmen and ship owners. On the 18th 
of June, she dropped down from New Ur- 
leans to Fort Jackson and St. Philip, where 
she lay for some weeks, quietly, watching 
for an opportumty to escape the blocka- 
ders. This time was well spent én train- 


ing her crew at thé guns, and in disciplin- 
ing them for sea duties. 
of June, she fell still farthef down the 
river, toa point near the “ Head of passes,” 
where the great volume of the Mississippi 
burst «ut by three separate months into the 
guif. Here, Capt. Semmes established a 
rigid watch, and sent out scout boats every 
night to prevent surprise. 
30th of June: his*lookouts informed him 
that the Brooklyn had left her station, and 
steamed into the gulf. He immediately 
got up steam and ran down from the 
“ Head of passes,” but, as he approached - 
the critical point, his pilot told him that he 


About the 28th 


On Sunday, the 


As they Approached, Lieut was well acquainted with the South-West 
= ’ a 


Selden ran up the Federal flag aboard the aka wr sete nist "; moshing of aw ° 
Fanny ; the Madison saluted it by a shot, sigs, Po ig can UhadtaaamM scab tai’ 


which whizzed over the schooner ; Selden |*""" 


He resolved to run boldly on, and 


valorously fired his revolver, whereupon, Sriape 2 ipheapeagt ai As ha peased. the 
in -great alarm; lest this bravado -should Jowest pilot-station, he signalled for one, 

draw a volley, the Northern sailors jumped anda brave and skilful pilot immediately 
down into the hold. The Madison did not | PUShed off from the shore, ariney, eaees 
fire, but ran along side, and Major Wid and in half an hour the waters of the gulf 
>? niet = ° 

smith, commanding the expedition, ordered yur before him. « 


the flag to be hauled down, which was 


Hardly. was the pilot dismissed, before 


very joyfully performed by the master of the Paoakly ‘ en ee reusing fee me 
the Fanny. “All the-selmoners were re South-West, and instantly steam and sail 
captured and brought into Suwanee river. were. applied to give the Samtar her eget 
Selden and the prize crews, were sent to estapaed. The Brooklyn was@ very mapid 


Richmond as prisoners of war. a 


ship, and commenced the pursuit. with 


vigor. For some hours the “ frothing” of 
The Southern naval. officers were very £ . 


anxious to have war ships atsea, in regu- 


the Sumter’s boilers weakened her steam 


lée commission, wader: the “Confidierate |°7* Sminished her speed, but gradually 
J “A 5 3 
government. The first of these that went|‘'* “4S remedied, and when all worked 
to sea, was the “Sumter,” a steam ship well, she outran her pursuer and rapidly 
3 ’ . ‘ 


that formerly ran between Havana and 3h 
New Orleans, under the name of the Ha- 


—) 





a MS. official report of Capt. Semmes. 
It has not been published, but by the cour- 


bana. She was strengthened and fitted|tesy of Hon. S. R. Mallory, Secretary of 


Navy, and of Mr. Tidball, chief clerk of 





a New Orleans Delta, July 12th. 
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the department, I have had an opportunity 
of examining it. 
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inereased the distance between them. At 
half past 3 o'clock, Capt. Poor, of the 
Brooklyn, gave up the chase and bore 
away. The crew of the Sumter sprang 
imto the rigging and gave three cheers of 
triumph, and leaving the Federal ship be- 
hind, the Southern cruizer was soon in 
mid-passage between New Orleans and 
Cuba. Capt. Poor returned to his blocka 
‘ding station, and was soon relieved of his 
command and summoned to Washington, 
to meet the wrath of his Northern ¢m- 
ployers for having permitted this escape. 
The Sumter had but just entered on her 
eruize, when her dangerous qualities be- 
gan to show themselves. In her brief 
passage across the gulf, she captured eight 
prizes, one of which, a fine ship called the 
Golden Rocket, she burned after removing 
‘her crew and every thing light and valua- 
ble. The seven remaining, were the 
barques Louisa Kelham and West Wind, 
Brig Cuba, and schooners Machias, Naiad, 
Ben Dunning and Albert Adams, all of 
which were brought safely into the port of 
Cienfuegos, in Cuba. a 
Although all these vessels were the prop- 
erty of Northern owners, the cargoes were, 
to a great extent, owned by the merchants 
‘and citizens of the West India Islands, 
and were, therefore, exempt from seizure 
or destruction, as the property of neutrals. 
Under these circumstances, Capt. Semmes, 
on arriving at Cienfuegos, July 6th, ad- 
dressed a_ letter to Don Jose De Lias Po- 
zuela, governor of the post, reciting the 
facts, stating the existence of the war of 
aggression, waged by the North against the 
South, the blockade of Southern ports, the 
consequent difficulty of sending in prizes; 
the fact that the South had been fully re- 
cognized as a belligerent, by the leading 
European powers, and asking that the 
Spanish authorities would receive these 
prizes until such time as they might be 
committed to the adjudication of the Con- 
federate prize.courts. The governor, after 
consulting the Captain General of the 
* Island, answered, that they had reached 
two conclusions on the subject. First, that 
no cruizing ship of war, either of the South 


or North, with prizes, could be admitted 


inte the ports of Cuba, unless forced in by 
distress, and claiming thé right of asylum. 
Second, that if any of the prizes had been 
captured within the jurisdictional waters 
of Cuba, the Spanish tribunals would take 
cognizance of their cases; but iff other- 
wise, they would be detained until the de- 
cision of Her Catholic Majesty relative to 
them should be made known. a 

Capt. Semmes left a prize miaster, Don 
Mariano Dias, in charge of the .captured 
vessels, to represent the interests of the 
Confederate States as to them, and again 
put to sea. He intended to run directly to 
the coast of Brazil,in search of the nume- 
rous Northern merchantmen generally tra- 
ding to amd from Rio, but he soon discov- 
ered that his steamer could not carry more 
than coal enough for eight or nine days, 
and although by good management he 
added’ to the space of his coal bunkers, yet 
he found it would be necessary often to 
seek ports, where he might replenish his 
supply. . He therefore ran for the Spanish 
main, entering the port of Gurazoa St. An- 
nes. At first, the Venezuelian authorities 
were not willing to permit him to obtain 
coal, but on learningythat the Sumter was 
a ship of war, in full commission, they © 
withdrew their objections. After leaving 
St. Annes, he captured two prizes far out 
at sea, carried them to Puerta Cabello, 
seeking td have them received on the 
same terms as in Cuba. But the governor 
showed a plain purpose to thwart him, in- 
sisting that these prizes had been captured 
within a marine league of the coast, and 
were therefore not valid captives by inter- , 
national law. As Semmes knew that this 
pretence was false, he promptly carried 
his prizes again to sea, put ¢rews aboard, 
and sent one to New Orleans and the other 
to Cienfuegos—the first being owned 
wholly by Northerhers, and in the case of 
the latter, the vessel being owned at the 
North and the cargo by neutrals. 

He then continued his cruize, touching 
at various points on the South American 
coast. In nearly all, he encountered the 
most malignant gnd treacherous opposition 
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from the United States consuls, who sought 
first to induce government authorities to 
refuse him admittance, and failing in this, 
endeavored to persuade merchants not to 
sell coal t# him. At Surinam, in Dutch 
Guiana, the Yankee consul had married a 
mulatto woman, and soon shewed his abo- 
lition sympathies, by seducing two negroes 
to desert from the Sumter, one of whom 
was Capt. Semmes’ body servant and a 
slave. As Holland had never abolished 
slavery in her colonies, Capt. Semmes 
made this a: subject of complaint to the 
authorities, and left an official demand 
that the deserters should be received and 
held in custody. 

Reaching the coast of Brazil, he narrow- 
ly escaped~ghipwreck on Itacolomi shoal. 
He had no pilot, but kept his lead busy. 
The man sounding, announced that he 
found no bottom with nine. fathoms, yet, 
almost instantly afterwards, the ship struck 


2 sand bank in two fathoms. She swung 


off into deep water with very slight injury, 
and the sides of the bank were found per- 
pendicular. No note of it was seen on the 
chart, which was one of Blunt’s compila- 
tions, Cruizing off the Brazil coast, Capt. 
Semmes soon discgvered that the alarm of 
Southern privateers @nd men of war, had 
spread far and wide among Northern mer- 
chantmen, and that, to a very great extent, 
they were banished from their regular tra- 
ding grounds. He left the port of Maran- 
ham, on the 15th of September, and, for 
twenty-six days, cruized in the belt of sea 
between latitude 2° 30’ and 8° 30’ North, 
and longitude 41° 30’ and 47° 307’ West, 
being the very region generally abounding 
in trading ships, running both North and 
South, by’Cape De Rogue, on the extreme 
east of South America, yet he captured but 


‘two prizes, obtaining some eight hundred 


dollars in money, and some articles needed 
by his ship. On the 9th of November, he 
ran into Martinique, where he parole? his 
prisoners, and delivered them all to the 
United States consul, except three, who 
asked and obtained permission to enterthe 
Confederate service. sis 

- Meanwhile, the exploits of the Sumter 
had spread consternation among Northern 
ship owners, and the Lincoln government 
were daily berated for not capturing her. 
Several federal ships of war were special- 


ly charged with this duty. The Keystone 
State followed her from one port to another, 
many hundred miles, but never came in 
sight of her, and finally lost her. track en- 
tirely. After remaining at Martinique for 
some days, the Sumter ran to St. Pierre, a 
port in the North of the Islanc, ‘having 
learned that coal in abundance could be 
obtained there, and received-the sanction 
of the authorities for procuring it. On the 
14th of November, while moered elose to 
the beach, taking in coal, the Sumtér found 
a dangerous enemy close upon her. The 
Federal sloop of war, Iroquois, éxceeding 
in size andtrength of armament the South- 
ern cruizer,.as two to one, appeared off the 
harbor of St. Pierre, and not only estab- 
lished a blockade, but, in gross violation of 
international law as to neutral ports, ran 
into the harbor at night, and several times” 
came withina ship’s length of the Sumter! 
Capt. Semmes promptly brought this out- 
rage to the attention of the French au- 
thorities, in a letter in which he very 
clearly pointed out the principles of public 
law applicable to the case. The French 
frigate Acheron, Capt. Duchatel was sent 
by the goyernor to St. Pierre to enforce 
neutrality. The captain of the Iroquois 
was informed that no warlike demonstra. 
tion would be permitted, and that she 
must either leave the port entirely for 
twenty-four hours before the Sumter, or the 
latter ship must be allowed to leave twen- 
ty-four hours before the Iroquois. On re- 
ceiving this notice the Federal sloop left 
the immediate harbor, having first, how- 
ever, taken care to establish spies and a. 
system of signals by which a Northern 
schooner in the port should inform her 
when the Sumter unmoored, and in what 
direction she was steaming. Instead of 
running out to sea, however, as the law 
required, the Iroquois hovered in the offing: 
eager for her prey. On the night of the 
23d of November, at 8 o’clock, Capt. 
Semmes slipped his moorings and, undér 
a full head of steam, started Southward. 
Just as he expected, the Northern schooner 
imstantly shewed blue lights, which, doubt- 
less, indicated to the Iroquois the direction 
in which the Sumter was running. In fif- 
teen minutes Semmes gave the order; her 
head was changed, and running North- 
ward with great speed, she safely skirted 
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the coast of Dominsia, while the Federal 
sloap was buffetting her way Southwerd, 
against a bead wind and sea. By day' 
. break the next morning, the ships were 
probably a hundred and fifty miles apart! a 


(70 BE CONTINUED.) 


nO TS PIII 
SYMPATHY. 


The fall of dew ateventide on every thirs- 
ty flower— 
The mystic influence softly shed at twi- 
light’s solemn hour. 
The ever watching. stars that gem the aw- 
ful brow of night, 
And kindle heaven's canopy to make the 
darkness bright. 
A path of light along the wave, when all 
is gloom beside, 
A moonbeam nestling lovinisly, amid the 
rushing tide. 
The carols, that from forest aisles, send up 
the matin birds, 
That KA unto the human heart in mn- 
*  sic’s thrilling words. 
The violet that from the turf, looks up with 
‘azure eye, 
And meekly breathes its perfume forth. to 
bless the passer by. 
The palaces that time builds on, from age 
to age alone, 
Far down in earth’s embosomed caves, till 
man behvids them done, 
And motionjess with holy awe, stands 
*neath their crystal domes, 
‘Or thrilled with new sublimer thoughts, 
beneath their shadow roams. 
The shell that tossed by wind and tide, lies 
‘on the sandy shore, 
And biushes in the sunset a that it 
can do no more. 
And they who find the pearly shell, may 
pass it careless’ by, 
Yet in some heart perchance "twill wake, a 
smile where was a sigh. 
The spring that from the frowning rock, 
comes gushing cool and pure, 
And sends its rippling murmurs on, where 
-all was still before ; 
And here and there the flowers that bloom, 
p where all just now was drear, | 


Yet none of these—nor one, nor all, can 
truly picture thee, . 
In all thine offices of love, ’O blessed sym: 
pathy! 
For they but seldom on the soul a lasting 
impress leave, 
But thou dost calm the inner life of those 
who thee receive. + 
Thou comest when the way is dark and 
pitying our tears ; 
Thou sittest down to weep with us, and 
lo! Hope’s star appears, 
And as its beams illume our path, the 
shadows flee away, 
And faith again in human love, is born of 
sympathy. ~ 

Cora. 


—-osnnipprorrwnaas | 
EXISTENCE AND PROSPERITY OF 
THE CONFEDERACY. 


' 


While approving generally the views of 
the author of the article on “A South- 
ern Republic and a Northern Democ- 
racy,” in the future policy of the Southern 
people, in building up our slave institu- 
tions, as the corner stone of the Southern 
Republic, and in allowing citizenship only 
to native born whites, other principles are 
necessary to continue .the existence and 
prosperity of the Confederacy. These 
principles, more than all other abstract 
views of races and conditions of life— 
cavaliers, et cetera, are protective export 
and import dues, as essentially necessary 
to support the expenses of the Confederate 
government—build up a powerful navy 
for home defence—construct forts and arse- 
nals— pay the interest and principal of the 
public debt, and the damages to the loyal 
citizens of the Confederacy. 

If theories and beautiful pictures, paint- 
ed by ardent hopes and patriotic aspira- 
tions, could set aside the logie of. dollars 
and cents, then “to do were as easy as to 
know how to do,” and the Southern Con- 
federacy, an established fact throughout 
the contingencies of the future. But such 
is not life, man-life, or national life—and 
prosperity requires the two ends to meet— 


The blighted earth to beautify, the heert of the receipts to equal, if not to exceed the 


man to-cheer. 





expenses. The huge debt of the Confede- 
rate and State governments, have to be 
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' paid in gold and silver, and to accomplish 
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these objects, requires something more 
practical than the vagaries of free-trade. 

Supposing ‘Lincoln’s diabolical war to 
end by the ist of January, 1864, the debt 
of the Confederate government may be 
estimated at fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars, bearing an average interest of six 
and a half percent. perannum. The cur- 
rent expenses of the government, in build- 
ing forts, navy yards, vessels—in pensions 
to the poor families of the killed and 
wounded, will probably alo reach a hun- 
dred millions ; which would be two hun- 
dred millions of dollars to be raised annu- 
ally for thirty years to come. Can this 
amount be raised by any mode but by ex- 
port dues? and it can be easily done as by 
the following figures: : 


4,000,000 bales cotton—500 Ibs. each, 20 M 
Ibs., 9 cts. per Ib. export duty, 180 M. 
20,000,000 Ibs. tobacco, 9 cts. per lb, 18 M. 


Thus, approximating near the annual 
amount required for government purposes. 
Now, as the Southern people only consume 
about one-tWentieth part of the cotton and 
tobacco they raise, this amount of two 
hundred millions of dollars would be paid 
by foreigners. But this money only pays 
the interest of the debt and the annual ex- 
penses; how is the original debt. to be 


paid? Andhere is the benefit of the pro- 


of war, which has more or less fallen on 
every Southern State—but chiefly on’ Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. In amount, these 
damages may be safely estimated ‘to equal - 
the public Confederate debt. Must these 
States, not only furnish their quota of-so)- 
diers, pay their proportion of the expenses 
of the government, and bear the ravages 
of the enemy, without remuneration. , If 
so, then.the future is dark and unpromis- 
ing, and the border States would never 
assume a similar position. To illustrate 
this practically, as near as possible, in the 
Old Dominion—a large part of her citizens 
slaughtered or driven from their homes, 
and the best part of the State, from being 
the garden of Eden, is now and will con- 
tinue for some time to be, a howling wil- 
derness. Before the war, by direct taxa- 
tion, the amount of four and a half mil- 
lions of dollars was raised from the whole 
State. Last year, 1862, nine millions was 
raised from two-thirds of the State. This 
year, 1863, thirteen or fourteen millions of 
dollars will probably be raised from one- 
half the State. The Confederate tax will 
probably be double or trible the State tax, 
and the aggregate amount will be equal to 
three-fourths of the public debt of the 
State. While the currency is inflated, this 
amount of thirty millions can be easily 
raised, but, after the. war, the State taxes 


tective tariff. It will place a large part of| alone wiil be a burden to the people. Can 


the people of the South in manuiacturing 
the wants of the South, and furnishes 


Virginia cqmpete in raising grain, and live 
stock, in competition with the North; and 


a home market for all kinds of produce.| if free trade be the policy of the Sonthern 
It stimulates and prospers every branch of| people, it is the writer's opinion, that the 
industry, and no money being sent out of| State will be abandoned by a large part of 
the country, it enriches it, and as capital| the people, who will emigrate to the South- 
increases—the bonds of the Confederate | west. ? 

and State governments would be purchas-| Will the South recommence buying every 
ed, and be held by’ Southern citizens, in- thing, from the smallest pin, to the largest 
stead of by foreigners, drawing the annual} steamer, and again continue toe prosper the 
interest, and thus draining the life blood| very people who have been slaughtering 
of the people. By the protective tariti—| their benefactors, and are still carrying on 
collecting the money at a few places, (in-| an exterminating war, for nothing else but 
stead of collectors by direct taxation,)|the enormous” prosperity from Southern 
at least another hundred millions of dol-| patronage. Every dollar sent to the North, 
lars could be raised annually to pay the| will leave forty or fifty cents profit to the 


principal. 


receiver—and each year, over one hundred 


But another debt, fully as just and bind-} millions ‘of dollars will be added to the 
ing upon every Southern citizen, should} Northern vandals, to build their fleets and 


not be overlooked—and these are, the dam 


-|manufactories, and enable them to carry 





ages for property destroyed by the ravages|on a future war more successfully. Let 
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the South, unitedly, by special legislation, | 
State and Confederate, throw every impe- 
diment ‘in™the way of trading with the 
North—and let the people, in every coun- 
ty, have its own manufactories of every 
kind—and thus every farmer would have 
a market at hisown door. Half the quan- 
tity of cotton raised would not only bring 
the same money, but would enable the 
South te be independent of the Northwest 
in provisions as well as in manufactured 
articles. And while discotraging Northern 
trade, let the same be applied to Europe 
and the rest of the world. In the area of 
the South, is the richest soil ahd adapted 
to sustain an immense population, which 
must keep pace with the Northern popula- 
tion. Otherwise the North will bring on 
other wars of. conquest, and if the border 
States are left, unpaid, to bear their own 
burdens and their proportion of the publie 
debt, it requires little foresight to see that 
they will be no bulwarks in the future to 
the rest of the Confederacy. 


The South should be densely populated, 
and with manufactories in every region, 
and with double lines of rail roads in all 
directions ; a fature blockade would bring 
but little of the suffering and heartless 
speculations in provisions and clothing. 

The South has no occasion for future 
idleness of any of ite popniation. Every 
family should be represented in the van- 
ous pursuits of life, and nothing should be 
purchased abroad, which can be success- 
fully made in the South; and though jit 
may reguire several years to effect the 
cbject, the Confederate and State govern- 
ments should foster every undertaking to 
bring about this glorious result as soon as 



















the same ratio be weakening the South. 
All Southern productions would. be-sent 
away to buy what ought to be made at 
home, anda’ future blockade would find 
the South little: better prepared for self- 
defence than at present. In a word, it is 
existence or non-existence, as an indepen- 
dent nation, that the next few years forthe 
Southern Confederacy—God help our law 
makers to act with consummate wisdom— 
looking with enlarged views to the perma- 
nent prosperity of the whole Confederacy. ° 
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- 


These lines were supposed to be written 
by a Southern girl, té her betrothed, who 
refused to return and fight for his native 
State, until self interest compelled him. 
It is needless to’say the engagement was 
broken off. 


- 


I have met thee once again—not: a tear 
was in my eye, 3 

In my heart no ling’ring ntatnae for 2il 
that had gone by, 

I felt my spirit’s strength girt, with more 
than common power, 

And biest the welcome destiny that tested 
me that hour. 


. 

With eager eyes arctind me, who vainly 
hoped to see 

Some portion of that feeling, they deemed 
I had for thee, 

With none to whisper one kind word, en- 
couraging my heart 

And waken more ef scorn and pride, than 
manner dared impart. 





possibile. To be independent, is to be self 
dependent, not leaning on the support or 
favor of any government on earth. These 
views could betamplified, but space is- 
wanting. 

The contrast of ee views may be 
given in a few words. Let free trade be 
the policy of the South, and in six months 
after the close of the war, the North would 
again be furnishing the South with every 
thing. Southern enterprise would be abol- 
ished, and the large amount of over one 
hundred millions a year, would be adding 


Alone, I met thy downeast eye; ah! well 
thou did’st nog raise : 

Thy guilty eye to meet the haughty wel- 
come of my gaze— 

"Twas coward-like, to seek me beneath my 
sacred roof 

Where all things slumber—e'en the eye 
that might have flash’d reproof. 


- 


Wise as thow wert, in knowledge of hypoc- 
risy and guile, 
Sorrow taught my woman’s heart--1 met 





wealth and power to their enemies and in 


Vou. XXXVII—34 


thee with a smile; 
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. Then to more welcome guests, as calmly 
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But when thy hand sought mine, with a} 
friendly grasp and bold— 

I felt the life blood, at my heart, was turn- 
ing sick and cold. 


Yet watchful eyes were round us, they saw 
thy proffer’d hand— 

And heard thy words of greeting—open— 
courteous, bland,— 

1 met thy clasp as calmly, as the rock, the 
wavelet’s spray, 


turned away. 
8S. A. D. 


ND A SED I 
NAPOLEON AND LUCIEN. 


.{Trenslated from the French. 
BY WM. M. SEMPLE. 


Follow me now through the tortuous 
streets of Milan. We stop in front of its 
wonderful dome. 

Let us mount the grand staircase. Let 
us traverse some of the apartments which 
have been so splendidly decorated by the 
pencil of Appiani. We stop before these 
fresco paintiugs which represent the four 
divisions of the world. At this hour there 
are some living pictures which await us— 
it is modern history we would write. 

Let us softly set ajar the door of the 
cabinet, that we may see withdut being 
seen. You notice a man, do you not?) And 
you recognise him by the simplicity.of his 
green uniform, and his flexible boots ex- 
tending to his knees. Observe his head, 
modelled like ancient marble—his thin 
locks of black hair upon his large fore- 
head—his blue eyes, looking as if they 
could penetrate the veil of the future—his 
compressed lips, which conceal two rows 
of pearly teeth, of which even a woman 
might be jealous. How calm heis! It is 
the consciousness of force—it is the sereni- 
ty of the lion. .When that mouth opens, 
the people listen. When that eye lightens, 
the plains of Austerlitz send forth flames 
like a volcano. -When that eyebrow con- 


tracts; kings tremble. At this moment, this 


man commands one hundred and twenty 
millions of men. Ten nations sing in 
chorus, in ten different languages, hosan- 


than Ceesar—is greater than Charlemagne 
It is Napoleon the Great, the Jupiter To- 
nans of France! 

After 2 moment of calm expectation he 
fixes his eyes upon a door which opens. 
It gives entrance to a man elothed in a 
blue coat and grey pantaloons, displaying 
above the knee the boots of a hussar. 
Looking at him, we discover a resemblance 
to him who was already present. But he 
is taller, thinner, browner. It is Lucien, 
the true Roman, the Republican of former 
days, the inflexible man of the family. 
These two men, who had not met since 
Austerlitz, looked at each other with those 
looks which seem to search the heart —for 
Lucien was the only one who had the 
same power and expression in his eye as 
Napoleon. He stopped after advancing 
three steps within the chamber. Napoleow 
approached and tendered him his hand. 
“ My brother,” cried Lucien, throwing his 
arms around the neck of his elder brother, 
“how happy it makes me again to see 
you!” 

“Leave us alone, gentlemen,” said the 
Emperor, making a signal to the group whe 
surrounded him. The three men who 
formed the group inclined their heads, and. 
left without speaking a word. These three 
men who thus obeyed a gesture were Du- 
roc, Eugéne, and Murat—a Marshal, 2 
Prince, and a King. 

“} have had you sent for, Lucien,” said 
Napoleon, when he saw himself alone 
with his brother. 

“And ‘you see*that I am eager to obey 
you, as my elder,)’ resporided Lucien. 

Napoleon almost imperceptibly contract- 
ed his eyebrows. 

“No matter. You are come, and it is 
what I desire; for 1 have need to speak to © 
you.” 

“} isten,” answered Lucien, inclining 
his head. Napoleon, taking between his 
finger and thumb one of the buttons cf 
Lucien’s coat, and regarding him fixedly 
said, “ what are your schemes?” | 

“My schemes? Mine?” replied Lucien, 
astonished. “The sehemes of a man whe 
lives retired, in solitude, and remote from 
the noise of the world. My schemes are 
to finish tranquilly, if I can, a poem which 





nahs to his glory. For, this man is more 


1 have commenced.” 
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“ Yes, yes,” said Napoleon, “you are the 
poet of the family. You make verses, 
while I win battles. When I shall be dead, 
you will write songs about me. [ shall 
enjoy this pmeee-+ over Alexander—of 
having my Homer.” 

“ Which is the happier of us two?” 

“You. Certainly you,” said Napoleon, 
letting go with a gesture of ill-humor the 
butten he had been holding. “You have 
not the mortification of seeing in your-own 
family those who ere indifferent, and per- 
haps rebels.” 

Lucien let fall his arm, and regarded the 
Emperor with sadness. 

“Tndifferent! Do you recollect the 18th 
Brumaire? Rebel! Where have you ever 
seen me stir up rebellion?” 

“ft is rebellion not to serve me. 
who is not with me is against me: Con- 


| 


He 


out to me with the end of yon finger, that 


kingdom is yours.” 

“And why this proposition to me more 
than-to any other one of our brothers 2” 
“Because you only are after my own 
heart, Lucien ?” 

“How can this be, when my principle: 
do not accord with yours ?” 

“ZT had hoped you had changed in the 
four years since I last saw you.” 

“You are mistaken, brother. Iam now 
the same as in’99. I will not. exchange 
my curule cheir for a throne.” 

“Silly and senseless man,” said Napo 
Feon, walking back and forth, and speak- 
ing as if to himself. “Senseless and blind, 
not to see that I am sent by Destiny to de- 
stroy that guillotine which they have taken 
for a Republican chariot.” Then he stop- 
ped suddenly, and advanced to his brother. 





sider, Lucien. You know that you are,’ 
' among all my brothers, the ene that I most 
” And he seized his hand., 

“ You are the only one that can continue 
my work. Are you willing to renounce 
the tacit opposition to me you are making? 
When all the kings of Europe are on their 
knees to me, would you feel yourself hu- 
miliated to lower your head in the midst 
of the cortege of courtiers who accompany 
my car of triamph? Will the voige of my 
brother be always crying to m 
forget Rot you must die?’ Consider, Lu- 
cien. Are you willing to march with me 
in my career ?” : 

‘What does your Majesty mean?’ re- 
sponded Lucien, looking upon Napoleon 
with an air of suspicion. 

The Emperor walked in silence to a 
round table, which stood in the centre of 
the apartment, and placed his finger upon 
. large map which was rolled up. He re- 

urned to Lucien and said, “I am atthe 
vummit of my fortune, Lucien. I have 
conquered Europe, and it only remains for 
me to divide it to my liking. I amas Vie- 
torious as Alexander—as powerful as ‘Au- 
gustus—as greatas Charlemagne. I will, 
and I exeeute.” 
the. map,.and unrolls it upon the table with 
a graeefyl but careless air. ‘ Choose the 


Love. 


Caesar, 


Kingdom which pleases you best, my bro- 
ther, and I pledge you the word of an Em- 


He takes the corner of 


“Let me then carry you upon a mountain, 
and show you the kingdoms of the earth. 
Which of them is ripe for your sublime 
dream? Consider. Is it the Corps Ger- 
manique, where nothing lives but Univer. 
sities; a species of republican pulse that 
beats in a monarchial body? . Js it Spain, 
catholic since the thirteenth century only, 
and where the true interpretation of Chris- 
tianity germinates with difficulty? Is ix 
Russia; where, perhaps, the head, thinks, 
but the body, galvanized for a moment by 
the Czar Peter, falls into polar paralysis ’ 
No, Lucien, no. The time has not come. 
Renounce your utopian follies. Give me 
your hand as a brother and an ally—and 
to-morrow I make you chief of a great 
people—I recognize your wife.as my sis- 
ter, and [ give you all my friendship.” 

“Tt comes to this, then,” said Lucien. 
“ You despair of COREE me, and you 
wish to buy me.’ 

The Emperor made an impatient motion. 

“ Permit me to say, in return,” continned 
Lucien—“ for it is a solemn moment, and 
will not have its equal in the course of our 
lives—that I have no ill-will against you. 
You wish to make me a king, yqu say. 
Well; } accept, if you promise me that 
my kingdom shall not be a prefectship. 
You would give me a people. I take 
them—it matters little to me who they 
are—but on condition that I shall govern 











peror that the moment you have pointed it 





| them according to my ideas, and their ne- 
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-one else more submissive or more grate- 
fal.” 
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cessities. I wish to be théir father—not 
their tyrant. I desire they shall love, not 
feat, me. The day when I place the crown 


persed over the surface of the globe, be. 
cause we are of your family, and cursed 
because we bear your name. Sire, adieu!’ 


of Spain, of Sweden, of Wurtemburg, or off Lucien departed. 


Holiand upom my head, I shall be.no more 
a Frenchman, but a Spaniard, a German, 
or a Hollander. My new people will be 
my only family.. Think well, then, of this. 
We will be no more brothers by blood, but 
by rank. Your soldiers will be forbidden 
to pass my frontiers. If you march against 
me, I will await you prepared. You will 
conquer me, without doubt; for you are a 
creat Captain, and the God of Atms is not 
always the God of Justice. Then I shall 
be a dethroned king; my people willjbe a 
conquered people, and you at liberty to 
give my crown and my people to some 


* Aiways the same—always the same,” 
murmured Napoleon. Then, suddenly 
stamping with his foot, he said, “ Lucien, 
you forget that it is pour duty to obey me— 
as your father, as your King.” 

“You are my elder brother—not my 
father. You are my brother—not my king. 
Never will I bend my neck under your 
iron yoke—never! never !!” 

Napoleon became frightfully pale. His 
eyes assumed:a terrible expression—his 


Napoleon remained immovable, with fix- 
ed eyes. At the end of a few minutes he 
heard the rattle of a carriage which left 
the courtyard of the palace. 

“What noise is that?” said he to the 
door-keeper who opened the door. 

“Tt is the carriage of your Majesty’s bro- 
ther, who leaves for Rome.” 

“Tt is well,” said Napoleon—and his ap- 
pearance assumed that impassable and 
icy calm, under which he concealed, as un- 
der a mask, the most active emotions. 
Ten years had hardly passed when the 
prediction of Lucien was fulfilled. The 
Empire, raised by force, had been over 
threwn by force—Napoleon was crushed 
And this family of eagles, whose eyrie was 
at the Tuilleries, had become dispersed, 
proscribed, and moving with wounded 
wings throughout the world. The mother. 
that imperial Niob¢é, who had given birth 
toan Emperor, to three Kings, to two Arch- 
duchesses, had retired to Rome. Lucien 
was in his principality of Canine, Louis at 
Florence, Joseph in the United States, Je- 
rome in Wurtemberg, the Princess Elisa at 
Baden, Madame Borghése at Piombine, and 
the Qygen of Holland at the chateau of 





lips trembled. 

“ Reflect,” said he, “on what I have 
said,-Lucien.” 

“Reflect on that which I have said to 
you, Napoleon.’ You have destroyed the 
Republic. You have struck it a blow full 
in the face. The spirit of liberty which 
you believed stifles under your despotism, 
is growing, is spreading, is propagating it- 
self. You believe you are pushing it be- 
fore yon, but it is following you behind. 
So long as yon are victorious, it will be si- 
lent—but let the day of reverses come, and 
you will see if you can support yourself in 
that France which you have made great, 
but at the same time have enslaved. Your 
empige, raised by forec, will fall by vio- 
lence. And yqu—you, Napoleon ‘who will 
fall from the héad of this empire,will be 
crushed—crushed like this watch’’—(tak- 


ing his watch, and grinding it against the. 


floor with his foot)—“ while we, the pieces 
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A SKETCH OF PLANTATION LIFE 
IN LOUISIANA. 


‘Tis peace within yon fragrant orange 
ErOvEs ; 

Where now the white man strays—the ne- 
gro roves 

Alike confiding. Peace breathes all around. 

Hark on the balmy air yon blithesome 
séund! 

It is the negro’s cheeaful evening song, 

As to his home he gaily speeds along. 

Look! frolic urchins laden with their gain 

Of partly pilfer’d sweets—the juicy cane— 

Trudging their careless way. Dread they 
to meet : 

Some gloomy tyrant? No—they haste to 





apd remnents of your fortune, will be dis- 
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An all indulgent master: each perchance 

Has some small boon to ask, some claim 
t advance : 

On his paternal kindness, nor in vain 

His suitor seldom’'bears refusal’s pain. 

‘Midst clouds of gold the Southern sun 
hath set 

Ia glorious splendor—still there lingers yet 

O’er cottage, caves, and trees, a soften’d 
light, 

Whose purple tint fades as the queen of 
night, 

Rising majestic, sheds her holy rays ;— 

O'er ail the lovely scene, sweef moonlight 
plays. 

Peace breathes around! Sweet peace per- 

_ Vading all 

Calm nature’s scenes—the cottage, and the 

halt! 

faith, mutual service, and good will unite 

The white race and the black ; Nor tyrant 
might 

On one side—on the other, abject fears. 

Such tale is false. Society appears ” 

Like one vast family. No anxious cares 

Gnawing his soul, the thoughtless negro 
bears, | 

But, like a trusting child; his wants he leaves 

Te one whe ne’er his simple trust deceives. 
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AGNES. A NOVEL. 
“* BY PILIA, 
CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Agnes! the boat whoops for our land- 
ing!” called Mes. Selman to her neice, 
soon after daybreak the day after their de- 
parture from N—-. Agnes sprang up from 
her narrow berth and made a hurried toi- 
let. When she issued from her state-room, 
she found the boat already landed, and the 
captain with Dr. Leonard and Mr. Danvers 
standing aroundheraunt. The two sleepy 
maids, her aunt's and her own, came out, 
with their ladies’ dressing boxes. Agnes’ 
friends gave her a cordial greeting. The 
captain offered his arm to Mrs. Selman, 
and Agnes walked behind between her two 
“old beaux.” Dr. Leonard looked scruti- 
nizingly at her. 

“ What are you doing with those pale 
cheeks, and dark rings around your eyes? 
too much dissipation lately? No! then 





something is wrong. There has been no 
sleep in those eyes! What's the matter?” 

Agnes tried to laugh, and declared there 
was nothing the matter. “She had not 
slept much last night, but was well! quite 
well ly : 

“Well! with your pulse a hundred I'll 
be bound. “Nonsense child; you can’t im- 
pose on me!” a8 


Mr. Danvers took her hand anxiously. ° 


“ My dear! you would not conceal it from 
us if you were ill!” 

“Indeed! Il am not ill! ofly—the truth 
is, | believe I am a little frightened about 
this visit to my ancestral home—very fool- 
ish of me.” 

a Ah, some one has been telling you 
ghost stories, 1 suppose,” said Dr. Leonard, 
turning away as if to hide a passing emo- 
tion. 

“ My child,” szid Mr. Danvers, “in an- 
cient times, ghosts were exorcised by mak- 
ing the sign of the cross on -one’s breast. 
The old spell holds good even now, only 
the sign must be made in one’s heart in- 
stead of on the exterior.” . . 

Agnes had no.time to reply. They 
were standing before the carriage door. 


'It was the most stately equipage Agnes 


hadeverseen. In N—, her aunt's carriage 
was handsome but perfectly plain—and 
her servants always dressed in plain black 
clothes. But this carriage, pdinted a dark 
green, was glittering with silver beadings, 
and on the panel was emblazoned the 
arms of the Davenants—a rising sun with 
the motto “ Altior.” The coachman and 
footmen, one of whom was mounted, was 
in a rich livery,of green and gold. Four 
magnificent horses drew the. carriage. 
There were a number of people grouped 


abolt the landing, who had been awaiting 


the boat's arrival. Some of them Agnes 
saw, from their dress and equipages, were 
the proprietors of the adjacént estates. 
They also received attention from the cap- 
tdin of the packet. They all bowed cour- 
teously to Mrs. Selman, and several of 
therm advanced and shook hands with hes, 
and were introduced to Agnes. Mrs. Sel- 
man and her neice were soon seated in the 
carriage. The Dr. and Mr. Danvers said 
they were driving their own buggy and 
would follow. The footmen sprang up be- 
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* widened ‘into a broad expanse of water 





to open the gates. 
his horses with his whip and they whirled 
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hind, the mounted man galloped on before 
The coachman touched 


off to their destination. They had several 
miles to ride. Mrs. Selman pointed out 
to Agnes the handsome residences gf the 
different planters as they relled rapidly by: 
them. The road wound along the banks 
of a small river or “ bayou,” that gradually 


like a lake, which, continued Mrs. Selman, 
laid for twelve miles in front of the Dave- 
nant estate, and then contracted again into 
its original proportions. 

After riding near an hour, the carriage 
was suddenly turned through a massive 
iron gate into -a kind of park, filled with 
noble forest trees, the long bunches of gray 
Spanish moss, giving a venerable look even 
to the young, verdant live oaks, as the 
white beard of old age would to a youth- 
ful face. There were herds of red deer 
and fine cattle cropping the green winter 
grass. A few deer had assembled into a: 
group at the sound of the carriage wheels 
and stood with their headg high in the air, 
snuffing the intruders; as the carriage ap- 
proached nearer, they tossed their antlers 
defiantly, and sprang off with great leaps, 
into the recesses of the woods. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Agnes. 

Her auntsmiled. “My grandfather was 
English, you know, and was of course 
obliged to have some kind of park !” 

" “ How large is this?” 

“Not more than two hundred acres, 
which surrounds the house and grounds in 
a belt, separating them from the fields and 
plantation buildings.” . 

They neared the smaller enclosure which 
surrounded the house and gardens, separa- 
ting them from the park. The wide fate 
flew open, the coachman drew his horses 
up before the hall door. A number of ser- 
vants were crowded there to welcome 
their mistre-- t their head a respectable 
looking white woman, with a neat cap and 
apron, and a large bunch of keys hanging 
at her side. The footmen threw down the 
carriage steps, and stood one on each side 
until the ladies descended. Mrs. Selman 
spoke kindly to her waiting domestics, 
shook hands,with the housekeeper, and 
entered the hall, followed by Agnes. Mrs. 


Clark, the housekeeper, preeeded them 
talking as she went. 
“Have you breakfasted, madam? Nc: 
yet; breakfast shall be ready directly . 
there is fire in the sitting and breakfast 
rooms, in your ewn chamber, and the por 
tico room, for the young lady as you order- 
ed. Mrs. Graham’s daughter, did you say, 
madam? She does not favour her mother, 
though. She must look like her father ' 
None of the Davenants have eyes so black’ 
as hers !” 

The good woman who was evidently 2 
favoured confidential personage, from her 
manner towards Mrs. Selman, ushered 
them through the hall and up the wide 
staircase, which ascended to the second 
story of the house. Davenant Hal! was 
built of brick, brought from England, in 
the French colonial days. It was a stately 
house, built with four fronts, nearly three 
stofies high, with a roof falling four ways 
Around each story ran wide galleries, ex. 
cept that off each corner was built out a 
room, which made the galleries into port.- 
cos, let in each side of the house, thus 
making eight rooms on each floor. While 
the attic was divided into numerous smai. 
chambers, used for servants’ and lumber 
rooms. The staircase stood im a recess 


jtaken off between the sitting and break 


fast rooms. One of the portico rooms, 
next the ordinary sitting room, was fitted 
up as a library, the opposite one as a large 
pantry to the breakfast room. On the 
other side of the hall, which was thirty 
feet wide, very lofty and had a huge fire- - 
place at one end, were the state apart- 
ments, the drawing room, dining and billi- 
ard rooms; and next the drawing, anothe: 
portico room. The rooms on the second 
floor were divided in the same mannexr. 
Mrs. Selman’s apartments were over the 
sitting and breakfast rooms. Agnes. fo!- 
lowed her aunt up the noble staircase, to 
the door of her room. Mrs. Clark threw 
it open, courtesied and left them. All the 
rooms were large—this was furnished with © 
an immense four post bedstead, of ma- 
hogany, with hangings of green silk, edged 
with yellow fringe. The walls Were hung 
to match, and the heavy curtains, at the 
windows, had the same combinations co! 
colours. The furniture was all massive 








* Selman saw Agnes looking at the picture. 
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and grotesquely carved ; a toilet table of 
green satin, covered with handsome lace 
and supporting a large mirror in a gilded 
frame, showed the antique taste which 
presided over its arrangements. All the 
toilet bottles and boxes were of silver. A 
lounge of green dama$k was drawn up 
near the blazing wood fire. The mantel- 
piece was very singular. It was of elab- 
orately carved wood, the panneling run- 
ning up to the ceiling. In the midst of 
this, was inserted a pretty picture of the 
blessed Virgin and infant Saviour. Mrs. 


“Your great grandmother was a Roman- 
ist,” said she, “this room was fitted up for 
her. All of the Davenants in this country 
were born in this room, Agnes, except 
yourself.” : 

The door inte thé portico room adjoin- 
ing was open, it was Mrs. Selman’s dress- 
ing room, one corner had been partitioned 
off and looked like a closet. Mrs. Selman 
went through this door and called Agnes 
{t was a smail oratory; an altar covered 
with. crimson velvet, a kneeling cushjon 


with rose color. Opening a door at the 
extremity Of this apartment, she entered 
the portico room. This was hung with 
fluted hangings of white muslin, over pink ° 
silk ; there were long plat? glass mirrors 
set in between the windows; the mantel 
was: of satin wood, highly carved and 
gilded; the picture it enclosed was the 
Angel of the Annunciation holding a spray 
of lilies. The graceful tent bedstead, with 
carvings of lilies and roses, and the chairs 
and centre-table of satin-wood elaborately 
gilded. The toilet stand of pink silk, cov- 
ered with puffings of muslinand rich lace, 
“festooned with pink rosettes; all of its ap- 
‘pendages were of silver, like Mrs. Sei- 
man’s, only more graceful in form and 
fashion ; and the brackets at each side of 
the dressing mirror, had long glass pen- 
dants. The mirror itself was framed in 
wood, carved in wreaths of gilded roses, 
supported by cupids. A thick Persian car- 
pet covered the centre of the floor. On 


-jeach side of the mantel stood an’ exqui- 


site vase of white marble, now filled with 
flowers from the green houses. The room 





before it. * Upon the altar stood two large 
gilded candlesticks, with triple branches ; 
above it rose a gilded cross, and on the 
altar lay a large~ prayer book and a bible. 

“This was her oratory, and my mo- 
ther’s,” remarked Mrs. Selman. ‘I remo- 
ved the crucifix and instituted the cross, 
and the prayer book for the missal!” 

“Ah! it was from this you took your 
idea of having an oratory, Aunt Eleanor?” 

“Yes, my dear, I found such great com- 
fort here, that I resolved never to be with- 
out, — a place of retirement and devo- 
tion.’ 

They walked back through Mrs. Sel- 
‘man’s apartment to a door on the opposite 
side of her room; it opened into a large, 
cheerful, well lighted room, though the 
same character of stateliness pervaded its 
fittings. There were five small beds or 
cribs here, four hung with white dimity, 
the fifth with rose colored silk. The high 
mantel, carved like that of the other room, 
the panneling extending above and enclo- 


‘was as bright and fragrant as possible. 

“This was always the apartment of the 
young ladies of Davenant,” said Mrs. Sel- 
man. “We all occupied it in succession, 
on leaving the nursery until we married , 
therefore I had it arranged for you, as it 
was’ for each of us, and now, my dear, let 
me sha xc you to the home md your an- 
cestors.’ 

Mrs. Selman kissed her niece and left 
her to prepare for breakfast. Agnes’ maid, 
Jane, came in with her “ young lady’s 3” 
dressing box, followed! by a man servant 
with her trunk. He set it in the place 
péinted out by Jane, and bowing, respect- 
fully withdrew. Agnes seated herself in. 
a chair before the fire, while Jane shook. 
out the long braids of her hair and begun 
to ppt it ‘in its usual state of glossy neat- 
ness, which had not been accomplished to 
Jane’s satisfaction, in the hasty toilet on 
the steamboat. 

“J tell you what, Miss Agnes,” said the 
Abigail, “ this here is a most splendiferous 





sing a picture of Christ blessing little 
children. 
“The nursery,” said Mrs. Selman, “ that 
is Robert’s crib,” pointing to the one hung 
. ‘ 





house! It beats Miss Emeline’s alk to 
Sieces. As I was a comin along—I jest 
peeped in the parlor—my gracious ! but 
it’s pretty. All over gold and glass. I 
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reckon your grau-sire was a mighty rith 
man! Wasn’t he?” 
“I believe he was, Jane, but od t you 


Jane was looking around the room ad- 
riringly, with the whites of her jet black 
eyes exhibited over the splendor around 
her; but recalled her wandering area 
hell thus admonished by her “ missie.” 

“Well! Miss Agnes, what does that pic- 
ter mean, over the mantelpiece?” 

Agnes explained—Jane dropped the 
tresses she was braiding and walked in 
tront to take a good view—“ And dat’s the 
archangel, Gabriel, what we sing about. 
Well, I never! And how did they get his 
picter, missie?” : 

Agnes laughed and explained that it 
was not a veritable portrait. 

Jane was greatly disappointed to hear 
this—but gathered up again the dishevlled 
tresses and proceeded rapidly with her 
light task, talking all the time as she did 
so; like most young ladies’ maids, Jane 
was well spoiled. _Agnes heard the rum- 
bling sound of her voice, but she was ac- 


customed to that usual accompaniment of 


her toilet, so she did not listen, until Jane 
exclaimed : 


“T tell you what, miesie, that ar toilet 
table is mighty fine with lace and bows— 
but it taint got no drawers; where am I to 


put your mf@&slins and little things ?” 


Agnes roused from her reverie, looked 
about until she spied a set of drawers in 
an old fashioned bureau set back in the 


corner. She pointed it out to Jane. 


* Dat ar a bureau! I thought it warn’t 


nothin but a sucretash!” . 


Agnes went to the bareau and pulled out 
the drawers to convince her that it was 
nota secretary. The drawers were empty, 
except the last, which stuck and required 
considerable strength to open. Init lay a 
delicately embroidered pocket han&ker- 
chief, it was worn and full of holes; the 
initials, A. D., worked im one corner; a 
slip of faded blue ribband, and the empty 


in, behind the bed, and expressed herse!f 

content with the arrangements. 

Agnes was soon ready, and finding that 

another door in her apartment opened into 

the hall, she went out that way, so as not 

to disturb her aunt by passing through her, 

apartments.. She walked to the end ofthe 

halland out upon the portico, adjoining 

her room. It commanded a view of the 

back yard and offices. A wing extended 

from the house, beginning evidently at her 

own apartment. It was of two stories 

only, so its roof was lower than that of the 

main building, showing it to be an addjtion 

after the house was completed. A gallery 

ran along the front of beth stories. The 

lower rooms, Agnes saw, were used for 

pantries and store rooms. The servants 

were at work in them, and she saw Mrs. 

Clark passing to and fro with her keys in 

her hand. The second floor a little below 

the level of the portico on which she stood, 

had close green Venitian blinds all the 

way along the gallery, making it impervi- 
ous to external vision. Agnes supposed 
théy were servants’ rooms. Turning, she 
retraced her steps through the hall. The 
doors of the opposite rooms were all open 
in order to airthem. Agnes peeped in as 
she passed, * They were only handsome 
© puest’s rooms.” Agnes laughed at her- 
self for her silly fears of this handsome 
old place, and ran down the staircase to 
the sitting room, where she saw, through 
the partly open door, Dr. Leonard and Mr. 
Danvers were sitting before the bgight 
fire. She wentin; they gave her a low, 
easy chair, and she soon plunged into a 
stream of talk. Agnes looked around her 
with curiogity ; still the same prevailing 
colors, green and gold; the furniture of 
the light, spider legged kind, so fashiona- 
ble a century ago. Some pictures hung, 
or rather were set in the wall. - Over the 
fireplace was a picture she took at first for 
Robert, a boy with his water-dog by his 
side; but a second glance showed her it 
was not intended for, though wonderfully 


back of an old letter, directed. in a strong,|like her cousin. The dressof the boy was 
manly handwriting, to “Miss Alice Dave-| very old fashioned—a Marge collar and ruf- 


nant!” 


fles of point lace, coat and knee breeches 


Agnes touched these things with awe,/|of crimsan velvet, with diamond buckles 
and closed the drawer reverently. Janejin the shaes; the coat made with long 





discovered a large closet for hanging things 


lapels, covered with gold embroidery, 
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showed that the picture was older than|somewhat faded by time, but the gilding 
Robert's day. The face, too, was graver|was bright and untarnished, as if done 
and sadder than Robert’s; the brow high-|yesterday. From this, they went into the 
er, the eyes More pensive and serious. Atjgrand dining room, pannelled with oak, 
one side was a portrait of her uncle, Sel-|the windows of stained glass, the centre 
man, a modern picture—opposite this, a|quarry bearing the arms. of the family. 
superb full length of Mrs. Selman, in her|Above the mantel, was a portrait of the 
brida¥ dress of lace and satin. How beau-| founder of the family in America, Phillip 
tiful she was; beyond this was another,|St. George Davenant; opposite hung his 
half length, in which she recognised the | wife’s portrait, a beautiful dark haired 
sweef face of her Aunt Emeline. As a|woman, in the superb dress of a French 
pendant to this last,a lovely picture of a|marquise, with lace and crimson roses in 
young girl reading; the profile only visi-| her hair, her snowy arms folded one above 
ble. Dr. Leonard followed her inquisitive | the other ; one hand holding a sultana fan. 
glances. Agnes stood long before these ttvo_ pic- 
_ “Your mother at fifteen, Agnes! and|tures. At the foot of the room was the 
that,” pointing to the picture of the boy| portrait of her grandfather, Arthur Dave- 
and his dog; “that is your grand uncle, | nant, nephew and son-in-law of Philip St. 
who died very young, a hundred years|George. They were a handsome race, 


ago!” ; with their large grey eyes and black lashes, 
“@t is a very pretty picture. It is very | their straight black brows, and raven hair, 
like Robert,” replied Agnes. their haughty chiselled features and air of 
“Robert is a real Davenant,” observed | high breeding and lofty pride. A billiard 


the doctor. reom adjoining this dining room. The 
Mrs. Selman joined them, and they all|billiard table being a recent addition of 
adjourned to the breakfast-room. The | Judge Selman’s to all this stately antiqui- 
‘same state and ceremony there. The ser-jty. Returning through the drawing room, 
vants in livery. The gray headed butler} Mrs. Selman selected a key from Mrs. 
at the beaufet, which was loaded with|Clarke’s bunch, and put it in a key hole 
gold and silver plate. The China service} which Agnes had not observed+for the 
was of the most exquisite kind, and every |dogr was pannelled, like the rest of the 
piece nfarked with the Davenant arms.|room, with plate glass. The key grated in 
After breakfast, Mrs. Selman proposed to|the lock. -Mrs. Selman had to use both 
show Agnes the state apartments. So Mrs.|hands to turn it in the wards; the door 
Clark was summoned with the keys, and | flew open suddenly, Agnes entered a room, 
they all started on the exploration—Agnes|dark, sepulcliral in appearance, a faint 
whispering to Dr..Leonard, her maid,|musty odor seemed to pervade it; the 
Jane’s, opinion.of the “splendiferous” par-|light struggled dimly through the closed 
lour, at which he was much amused.| windows, hung with heavy curtains of 
Jane was right, thoughyas Agnes acknow-| black cloth. Indeed one could not have 
ledged ; the room was pannelled in French seen any thing, but for the light which 
style, with plate glass, and from the centre | streamed in from the drawing room; over 
hung two brilliant chandaliers, glittering|the tops of the windows nodded tufts of 
with glass pendants,‘as did also the gilded | black ostrich plumes, stirred by the slight 
brackets fOr wax-lights, fastened at inter-| breeze from the open door.” In the middle 
vals along the walls, be Ween the. pannel-| of the_floor, mounted on low black pedes- 
ings; the furniture \ c4green velvet, | tals, was a long, narrow slab of white mar- 
with gold fringes; und 1 «wood work of} ble; it was raised onlya few feet from the 
the chairs, sofas, tables, ‘mantel was blaz-| floor; over this was suspended from the 
ing with gilding. Set over the mantel,| ceiling a canopy of black velvet, studded 
was a shield containing the Davenant| with golden suns. The canopy was stop- 
arms. Agnes had never seen anything so] ped, like the windows, with ostrich plumes; 
gorgeous as this miniature Versailles-like|at the head and foot of the marble slab, 
chamber ; the green velvet coverings were! raised on black mantel pedestals, stood 
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massive silver candélabra of twelve lights 
each. At the end of the room was an al- 
tar covered with black velvet, a huge 
ivory cross stood upon it, and candlesticks 
of silver. The floor of this room was in- 
laid with Mosaic work of black and white 
marble; the chimney place was closed, 
and over the mantel rose a hatchment. 

Agnes shuddered and felt chilled with 
the depressing gloom. 

“This,” said Mrs. Selman, “is where 
every Davenant has laid in state for three 
days after death.” 

She unlocked a double door at the side, 
and pointed to a broad carriage drive, dark 
with the gloom of the huge cedar,and cy- 
press trees, which bordered it on both 
sides. “ This road,” she continued, “ leads 
to the church yard, a mile distant, in which 
stands the vault of the family. My.grand- 
mother retained her French custom of the 
exposition of the remains of her dead, and 

_had this room fitted up for that purpose.” 


Agnes was glad to get out of the sepul 
chral apartment into the cheerful sitting- 
room. Mrs. Selman left them to attend to 
the numerous calls upon her attention. 

“ Aunt Eleanor is devoted to this place,” 
observed Agnes to her companions ; “ why 
does she keep more state and ceremony 
here than at N—?” 


“The Davenants always lived in that 
style, and Eleanor would not change it for 
any consideration,” replied the doctor. 

“She feels like Rob Roy, when he set 
his foot on the heather,” remarked Mr. 
Danvers... ’ 

“But though she lives handsomely in 
N--, she never has any state about her 
establishment,” persisted Agnes. 

“Eleanor regards.it as a matter of duty 
here, and of reverence for the memory of 
those who began it,” said Mr. Danvers. 
“She does not look upon it as we do. The 
curse of the Davenant’s was pride !” 

“They look proud enough, something 
sad about them too, in those pictures. Do 
you know they remind me of Prometheus 
chained—at least my idea of his defiant, 
sad expressign, especially old Phillip St. 
George. But they all have it; even that 
pretty boy over the mantel piece! But I 
must confess this stately style is very agree- 


‘I was very foolish to be afraid of this 
noble old house !” 

The gentlemen made no reply, but ask- 
ed Agnes to come and make tea for them 
that evening at the rectory, and see their 
bachelor establishment. Agnes agreed to 
come if her aunt would permit, and her 


' |friends bade her good morning an@went 


off to prepare for the promised visit. 
Agnes was charmed with the snug rec- 
tory and its cheerfAl rooms, when she 
came according to promise that evening. 
Mrs. Selman sent her in the carriage and 
four, though it was but a mile and Agnes 
wanted to walk there before dark, and 
make one of her friends see her home after 
tea. 

“No, my dear,” said her aunt, “the 
daughters of Davenant always go here ac- 
cording to family custom.” . 

“T tell you what, as Jane says,” said 
Agnes confidentially to her friends Yhat 
evening, “I think some of the Davenant 
customs are rather foolish.” 

“Don’t tell Eleanor so if you do,” laugh- 
ed the doctor. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Agnes: was delighted so far with*her 
visit to the hall ; all the proprietors of the 
neighbouring estates, with their families, 
called upon her aunt.and herself. Agnes 
found them like all Southern planters of 
gentle blood—cultivated, simple, unosten- 
tatious, agreeable people. There were a 
number of young people among them, so 
Agnes was invited out to dinner and even- 
ing parties. She, was young and gay 
enough to enjoy these, though she wished 
heartily for Robért’s companionship.. Her 
aunt and one or the other of her friends, 
always accompanied her. The French 
drop of blood in her veins, danced along 
like quicksilver and tingled in her little 
feet, even at the sound of the “ fiddles” of 
the negro violinists, the ringing bells of the 
tambourines, the “ bones” and the trian- 
gles of which their orchestra was usually 
composed. There was certainly more 
noise than music in their bands. Often, 
toe, she herself volunteered to be musician 





able to me,” continued Agnes, laughing. 
ere 





for the dancers; and the merry round 
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‘dances, the lancers and the imperial—the| 


rushing tempéte, would ring out beneath 
her skilful fingers, like peals of mirthful 
laughter. Agnes was also allowed to go 
freely to the rectory. Sometimes she would 
steal off, under pretence of a walk, and 
make a visit without the ceremony of the 
coach and four and the liveried attendants, 
Jane being her sole escort; her aunt per- 
mitted her to go sometimes for the whole 
day. On such occasions Agnes took pos- 
session of the keys of the pantry, and 
store-room, and borrowing a check apron, 
from old Molly, the cook, who seemed to 
share her master’s indulgent fondness for 
their young favorite, she would go into the 
kitchen, armed with a cookery book, and 
make all ‘kinds of dishes and desserts. 
Her friends were charmed with all she 
did. It wasalways, in their eyes, “ wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best.”” Agnes was 
nothing but a playful child. when with 
them. All thoughts of young lady deport- 
ment was banished for the time being. 
Dr. Leonard declared “she. must learn 
more economical ways, if she intended 
making herself permanent housekeeper, 
else she would break them in eggs and 
sugar.” They were very happy together. 

The time passed, swiftly away. The 


The mirrors reflecting the lights in the 
glittering chandeliers and brackets, the 
vases of flowers, the gay groups of guests, 
with great effect. It was.an atmosphere 
of light, bloom and beauty, but she could 
not avoid a shudder as she thought of the 
funeral-chamber adjoining. She whispered 
to Mr. Danvers, that she “was sure the 
Davenants were of Egyptian origin!’ 
“Why?” demanded the gentleman. 

“ Because,” said Agnes, pointing to the 
end of the room where lay the secret door, 
“they always have a skeleton at their 
feasts.” 

The guests departed at a late hour, 
charmed with the courtesy of Mrs. Sel- 
man, the beauty of her niece, and the 
splendours of the Hall. © : 

_ The next morning, after they had break- 
fasted, Mrs. Selman told her neice that 
there was still a portion of the house 
she had not seen, which’ she must visit 


and going to one of the massive cabinets, 
which stood in the usual sitting-room, she 
took out a bunch of keys and motioned to 
Agnes to follow her. She walked thropgh 
the side hall beyond the portico-room, and 
turning to ‘the right, Agnes saw a door 
which, being unlocked, gave entrance toa 


day appointed for Mrs. Selman’s joining] small, narrow passage, from which a short 


her husband approached.. She had deter- 
mined to take Agnes with her, se it was 
necessary the latter should return to N—, 
to see her Aunt Emeline and her dress- 


staircase ascended to the rooms above. 
Mrs. Selman mounted the staircase, Agnes 
following. They stood in the gallery, with 
the closed Venitian blinds. Three doors 


maker, and get ready for the winter in the| opened upon this gallery out of as many 
gay capital. Mrs. Selman gave a grandjapartmeats. Mrs. Selman unlocked the 
dinner-party, two days previous to tliat on| first door and went in., It was a plainly 
. which Agnes was to leave for N—. The/| furnished bed-chamber. She did not pause 
drawing and dining rooms were brilliantly | here, but went, on into the next room 
lighted, the vases filled with rare exotics ;| through a door cut through the partition 
the rooms were splendid; the entertain-| between them. She walked forward and 
ment perfect in all its arrangements. Mrs.|unclasping the window-shutters, threw 
Selman’s exquisite tact and courtesy, re-|them wide open. The sunshine stréamed 
lieved the stateliness and ceremony shejin. This ropm was beautifully fur- 
alway$ kept up at the Hall. Her guests) nished in the style of the drawing-room, 
soon,.felt themselves at ease, and gave} with plate, glass, and furniture of green 
themselves up to enjoyment. It had been| velvet and gold fringes. A. chandelier 
many years since an entertainment had hung from the ceiling. The sofa, lounge, 
been given at the Hall; so the young peo-jand chairs, were of the most luxurious 
ple looked with curiosity at the superb|description, An upright piano stood in 
‘ apartments, and the quantity of gold and|one corner. <A guitar, with a long, faded 


silver plate under which the buffets groan 


-| blue riband, lay upon it; a pilesof music, 


ed. Agaes herself was struck with the|unbound gnd discoloured with age, on a 


beauty and splendour of the drawing-room 





.|stand by it. Upon the gilded centre-table 


before she left. She rose from ttre table 3 
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stood an alabaster vase for flowers. Ona 
small side-table was a light. embroidery 
frame, with a faded piece of unfinished 
work, the rusty needle still sticking in the 
half-completed flower; also, a large paint- 
box, drawing pencils, anf a small easel, 
with a painter’s pallette and brushes, stood 
atone side. At the side of this apartment 
ran @ kind of balcony, enclosed with glass, 
making a miniature greenhouse, but there 
were no flowers there now! an empty, 
gilded birdcage hung from the glass roof. 
On the opposite wall, there were two large 


flat cases, which seemed to be pictures 
like 
- shrines, the whole case seemed to be made 
In an oval wreath of inlaid 
brass leaves, Which extended across the 
centre of the closed doors of each picture, 


closed -with light wooden doors, 


of ebony. 


were two texts. On one was this: 


“T was dumb and opened not my mouth, 


because thou, Logd, didst it.” 
On the other picture: 
“ He giveth his Beloved sleep.” 


Beneath both these pictures stretched 


an illuminated text on zinc: 


“Though He slay me, yet will T trust in 


Him!” 


On the top of each picture was a date; 


on one, 1848; on the other, 1839. 


Mrs. Selman stopped a few minutes for 
Then 
going up to the vase she shook it; it was 
immovably fastened to-the table and the 
So it was with all the 
furniture—not’a single piece, save the 
painting materials, the guitar, and the 


Agnes to observe all these things. 


table to the floor. 


slight embroidery frame, eould be moved 
She made Agnes notice that every win 
dow, though fitted up with the handsomes 


glass and richeét curtains, was made secure 
with a strong iron grating, (though the 
bars were gilded,) so was the outside of the 


little greenhouse, and there was a door o 


the same material, whichs Mrs. Selman 
drew out from the wall, which completely 
closed the entrance into the greenhouse, 
and could be securely fastened with a 
Every possible precaution 


strong lock. 
had been taken to make these apartment 
secure. The last room adjoining this wa 


_ a bed-room, fitted up precisely like the 
portico reom which Agnes was occupying, 
except that the hangings here were of 
white and pink satin, instead of. muslin 


and silk. Everything was handsomer here 
than in Agnes’ apartment. Out of this, 
corresponding with the ‘greenhouse in the 
next room, was a small dressing room, with 
a white marble bath-tub and every con- 
venience. These apartments had evidently 
been furnished with the utmost care and 
the most lavish expenditure. Mrs. Sel. 
man returned to the little drawing-room, 
and signed to Agnes to sit down ypon the 
sofa near the centre-table. She went up 
to the two large pictures, and touching a - 
spring at the bottom of each, the ebony 
doors flew open and exposed the paint- 
ings. They were full length portraits. 
One of a lady about middle age, dressed 
in maroon-coloured velvet, with a quantity 
of lace and jewels about her. She was 
seated in a large arm chair, one foot rest- 
ing upon a velvet-cushioned footstool, and 
her rich robes fell about her as gracefully 
and imperially as that of Agrippina in her 
famous statue in the capital. One fair arm 
rested upon the arm of the gilded chair— 
the other lay upon her lap, holding the 
laced handkerchief and Spanish fan. Her 
raven hair was combed simply over the 
ears, knotted high on the back of the head 
like a coronet, from the top of which the 
ends fell over in innumerable glossy ring- 
Jets, low on her neck behind. There was, 
a small flat curl on each temple; pear- 
shaped ear-rings of pearl, drooped from each 
tiny ear-tip The face, like all the other 
Davenants, for one saw at a glance, the 
strong family likeness, the large grey eye 
with its jet black lashes, the proudly 
arched brow, the haughty curved lip, the 
chiselled features, all betokéned she was 
one of the blood. But there was an ex- 
expression in the handsome face almost 
repulsive. The eye was fierce in its start- 
ling brightness—the mouth, for all its red- 
ness, sodisdainful. Pride, selt-will, marked 
every feature. The picture bore, however, 
a strong resemblance to Mrs. Selman, 
which struck Agnes instantly, and re- 
inded her of the miniature she had at- 
Fangio to paint so many years before; 
and which Dr. Leonard had taken away 
from her. , 
The other picture was entirely different ; 
it was the loveliest young girl one could 
ever imagine. She was represented in 
the act of descending the front steps from 
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the portico of the Hall, the park stretched 
away in the distance;*a light mantilla of 
black lace was thrown over her head, it 
was gathered together and held lightly 
with one hand over her breast, the other 
hand lay upon the balustrade; her face 
was turned towards the spectator. Such 
a face! Agnes held her breath to look,on 
it. Never had she seen anything so bright 
and solovely! The golden child-like curls 
shone through the darkening veil of lace 
—the sweet blue eyes, the transparent com- 
plexion, the rosy mouth, the angelic ex- 
pression! Agnes broke the silence. 
“Tt is a study for an angel!” 
“She was, without exception, the love- 
liest creature I ever looked upon,” replied 
her aunt. “I have seen one face some- 
thing like it! It was the child Christ, of 
Carlo Dolce!” : 
Mrs. Selman sat silently looking upon 
the picture, with her hands tightly clasped: 
together, then turning to Agnes, said: 


a Sa 


# 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“You see before you, Agnes, the por- 
traits of my mother and youngest sister. 
The story I have to relate, my dear, is very 
sad; but it is fitting you should hear it 
from my lips rather than fgom strangers, 
fox our misfortunes are no secret, and the 
world is very cruel sometimes. The an- 
eestor who founded the family in America, 
you know, was Phillip St. George Dave- 
nant. He was the younger son of that 
noble English family, one of the oldest and 
proudest in England. He was a captain 
in the British army, and had served with 
some distinction. ‘Tradition says, in his 
éarly youth and manhood, he had been 
very gay, wild, and dissipated. The stain 
of blood was on his hand, I know, for I 
have read letters of his, speaking of the 
falling of hjs dearest friend, in 2 due} 
which my grandfather was forced to fight. 
\@ was a mysterious affair. My grand- 
father, evidently, from his own expres- 
sions, resisted his friend's challenge to the 
last point; but forced to yield, he coolly 
and calmly shot his misguided, irritated 
friend. I do not think he ever forgave 





acknowledge it. From what] could gather 
from the correspondence, the seconds 
offered to arrange the affair after the first 
interchange of shots, but my grandfather 
refused to allow it. At the second fire his 
friend fell dead. Captain Davenant’s regi- 
ment was ordered to Jamaica. It was 
found necessary to communicate with the 
English colony of Virginia, and he “was 
sent on the errand. On his return) after 
fulfilling his mission, stopping a few days 
in New Orleans, he met at an entertain- 
ment, given in his honour by a# acguaint- 


ance, with the beautifal Agnes Lascelles, 


the only ‘daughter, and heiress of the 
wealthiest planter of the Attakapas. She 
had but recently returned from Paris, where 
she had been educated, as was the custom 
in those days among the better class of 
French emigrés. She was the toast and 
reigning beauty of the season. You have 
seen her portrait in the diming-rcom. It 
is said to be a faithful likeness. Captain 
Davenant fell in love with the charming 
Creole. He was handsome, accomplished, 
a soldier and a gentleman. -The wooing 
was a short and a successful one. He 
went to Jamaica, resigned his commission, 
returned to Louisiana, and married Agnes. 
He then procured the grant of these lands, 
and removing his wife’s vast property from 
the Attakapas, after the decease of her 
father, he built this house, and it became 
the family residence. The furniture was 
all brought from Paris. Captain and Mrs. 
Davenant were blessed with every luxury 
that wealth could give. They had a fair 
young dauchter, but it was a grief to both 
that they had ‘no son. At last even this 
boon was granted to them, and their enp 
of happiness seemed to be full. Captain 
Davenant, though courteous and refined, 
was regarded as proud and haughty by his 
neighbours, most of them kindly French 
people; he was very English in his ways, 
associated but little with any of thein; 
lived in great state; entertained splendidly 
when he did attempt, which was very 
rarely. He was respected, but not liked. 
His wife, however, was 2 univérsal 
favourite; highly accomplished and full 
of French vivacity; tempered by the soft- 
ness and graceful ease. which seems to be 
the inherent possession of the’ women of 











himself for this act, though too proud to 


the South, she was exceedingly beloved. 
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Captain Davenant never alluded -to his 
early life and misfortunes, even to his 
wife—people said, with good cause He 
had been recklessly dissipated and disso- 
jute, after the duel I spoke of; however 
that might have been, no possible blame 
could attach to his life now. He never 
left his home except when business abso- 
lutely compelled it—was passionately de- 
voted to his wife and children, especially 
to the boy, who was named for his father. 
Mrs. Davenant was.a Romanist; her hus- 
band, of course, like nearly all noble Eng- 
lishmen, was outwardly a member of the 
Church of England. According to agree- 
ment, the girl was to be brought up in the 
mother’s faith—the son in the father’s. 
Captain Davenant built the church and 
rectory, and procured the services of a 
chaplain, who came out from England to 
him. The family was prosperous—when 
the son, the centre of their hopes, sickened 
and died. Thenthe funeral chamber was 
prepared and the marble vault built in the 
church yard. Captain Dayenant grieved 


deeply for his son; he became moody, 


silent, deyected—nothing interested, noth- 
ing roused him. He sunk into settled 
melancholy, which deepened into insanity 
_—these rooms were built for his use. He 
tried, several times, to commit suicide, and 
at last succeeded in escaping the vigilance 
of his attendants,and was found drowned 
by the lake shore early one winter’s morn- 
ing. His daughter, my mother, grew up 
very handsome, and she was very rich. 
She married ler cousin, who came out 
from England oh a visit to his relatives, 
Arthur Davenant; you have seen his 
picture. There were four sisters of us. ‘I 
was the eldest, then Emeline, Agnes, and 
Alice. Our noble old grandmother’ lived 
to an advanced age, and died respected by 
all. Itis no vanity in me to say ‘now, that 
my sisters,as well as myself, were very 
handsome women. Our dowries, it was 
well known, would be large, so we had 
no lack of admirers. I was just grown— 
Emeline two years younger, when our 
father began to show symptoms of in- 


sanity—it was in the blood! He, too, 


came to occupy these rooms. His mania 
took a strange form—he ‘refused to eat— 
said all the food brought to him “tasted of 


blood ;” he would have none of it~ In 
the midst of abundance, he literally starved . 
himself todeath! It was terrible.” 

Mrs. Selman shuddered at the remem- 
brance, then recovering herself, proceeded: 

“It was after my father’s death, I met 
with Robert Selman, a young lawver, from 
Virginia. We loved each other—we were 
married. At my mother’s request, we 
continued to live with her. Robert man- 
aged her business affairs for her. Emeline 
married Charles Elmsworth. We did not 
like the match, but Emeline, for the first 
and last time in her life, was wilful! Not 
wishing to dwell too long on this sad story, 
I must hasten over all unnecessary par- 
ticulars. My mother’s mind begun to show © 
that she had inherited the fearful malady 
which seemed to be part of the heritage of 
the Davenants. She, too, was brought to 
these sad chambers, which I had then 
fitted up in the style you now see, except 
that the bed-chamber was a fue simile of 
the one I occupy, which had been hers, 
that she might notice no change. Mrs. 
Clark was her constant attehdant, and ec- 
cupied the room into which we entered 
first. Mrs. Clark was the daughter of a 
gardener-who had died on the place, and 
my mother had taken the young orphan 
about her own person. So Mrs. Clark was 
very devoted to her. About this time our 
rector died, afid Robert, my husband, wrote 
to an old schoolmate to come and take the 
situation. We needed a physician, also, 
for constant attendance, so Mr. Danvers 
and Dr. Leonard, friends of my husband’s 
boyhood, came to us, and have remained 
ever since, the truest and most faithful of 
friends. My poor mother lived five years 
in her darkened state of mind. Judge 
Selman had become absorbed in political 
life: I devoted myself to my poor mother, 
my infant son, and my two young sisters. 
Agnes married Edward Graham; my 
beautiful, exquisite sister Alice, only re- 
thained with me. There had sprung up 
an attachment between Dr. Leonard and 
Alice. ‘I was pleased,as [ had the highest 
regard for my husband’s friend, and such 
a marriage would keep Alice near me. 
About this time my mother died. She had 
always retained her attachment to her 
motner’s faith, but never put any con- 
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straint on any of us, in consideration of 


her father and husband. Emeline, Agnes, 
and myself, preferred our father’s branch 
of the church, but Alice clung tenaciously 
to her mother. She was full of imagination 
and poetic excitability, and she liked the 
ceremonious pomp of the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Leonard perfectly adored Alice. I 
never saw a man so passionately devoted 
as he was to Alicembut she was so lovely. 
I used to look upon her with wonder, 
sometimes, that God had made any earthly 
creature so beautiful—her disposition was 
so sweet and bright. She was the embodi- 
ment of sunshine. Her voice was like a 
skylark’s, so clear and flexible—not deep 
and full like yours. I had prepared a 
magnificent trousseau for Alice, (I gave it 
to a poor girl afterwards,) the day was 
fixed for the wedding. Dr. Leonard was 
so happy. They were to gosto Europe on 
a2 tour immediately after the wedding, 
while their house was. building on an ad- 
joining estate we had purchased for Alice. 
By my ‘father’s will, made’ in early life, 
the Davenant estate was not to be divided 
but I was to take it and pay my sisters 
their portions in money. We were full of 
joyful preparation, when, two weeks pre- 
vious to the wedding, Alice was taken ill. 
She had fever. Dr. Leonard attended her. 
She grew worse and worse—at Jast de- 
lirions. Her life was saved “by his skill, 
but her reason néver rcturned. We tried 
everything—change of scene—travel— 
consulted every eminentephysician—but 
in vain. We returned to Davenant Hall, 
and my angelic sister, my darling Alice, 
was placed in these apartments, which 
she never quitted ‘til she was carried 
down to the funeral chamber dead.” 

Mrs. Selman was weeping bitterly, 
Agnes sat looking at-her with wide, staring 
eyes, futl of wild horror. Mrs. Selman 
wiped away her tears, and continued ™ a 
trembling voice: 

“We had hope, sometimes there were 
occasional gleams of reason, when she 
would recognise us and would busy her- 
self with the plants and music, embroidery, 
or her pencil. Alice was very gifted. 
Then she would speak of her approching 
marriage, receive Dr. Leonard with the ut- 


bird, which sung all day in his gilded cage, 
but these favorable spells would pass away 
and leave her mind darker than before. It 
was pitiful to see Dr. Leonard with her— 
his love only seemed deepened by hei 
affliction. He was always—he still is de- 
voted to Alice’s memory., It grew fearful)! 
we were sometimes obliged to use con- 
straint with her! but James never suffered 
any hand but his own to fasten this upon 
those soft, childish limbs.” Mrs, Selman 
opened a drawer in the table and Grew 
out a straight jacket. 

“It was at this time I sent my 20n away 
to school, I could not bear to sadden his 
young days with the knowledge of such 
sorrow. Robert knew, of course, that his 
Aunt Alice was sick and confined to her 
apartments, but he never knew what her 
disease was until just before he went te 
Europe, I told him what I now am telling 
you. Your mother, crushed with grief at 
Alice’s misforfune and the loss of two 
children, younger than you, died; but she 
was delirious six months before her death. 


» Your father did not long survive her. You 


were sent to Emeline. Alice lived eight 
years after her death. Judge Selman, 
weary of this place, whert we had suf. 
fered so much, bought our residence in 
N , and we removed there to live. 
For a long time the weight of sorrow, 





mingled with fear, hung ever my soul—_ 


the terrible fear that the fate of those so’ 


dearly loved might be my own. But I. 


have learned to think calmly now—to ac- 
cept any fate at God’s hands, and be con- 
tent. It is better to be ins&ne than to sin. 
God takes away all responsibility from the 
poor distraught creature—they can sin no 
more than the dead—they are safe in ‘his 
pavilion’—so many years of mortal life 
which needs no reckoning, and etérnity is 
near and so bright. So I have learned to 
say for myself, and all I love, ‘ His will be 


‘ done. 399 2 


Mrs. Selman covered her face with her 
hands; Agnes did not speak. She had 
clasped her arms on: the table and- bowed 


| her head-upon them while listening to the 
story. She lifted up her face, now so pale. 


and ghastly that Mrs. Selman almost 
shrieked to behold it. 





most tenderness, and seem happy as her 


“ Aunt Eleanor,” she gaid, “so the gins 
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of the fathers are visited upon the children 
‘to the third and fourth generation! and I 
am one of them! Zand Robert!” 
The last word was uttered in a shriek. 
Agnes started up from her seat and fell 
senseless at her Aunt’s feet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs. Selman rushed to the head of the 
staircase and called loudly for assistance, 
the servants heard her agonised cries and 
ran in a body to heraid. Dr. Leonard and 
Mr. Danvers were just entering the Hall 
door. They followed the head of the 
frightened domestics, and soon reached 
‘the scene of wretchedyess. Mrs. Selman 
was on her knees by her unconscious niece 


Leonard to come here for a moment.” 
Sophy ran for him; he was*standing with 
Mr. Danvers outside of Agnes’ door, Mrs. 
Clark and Jane were undressing her and 
putting on her night clothes, by the doctor’s 
order. He came instantly to Mrs. Selman. 

“James,” she whispered, feebly, “one 
of my old attacks—a bad one!” 

He took her hand and felt her pulse. 

“ Eleanor, you must go to bed instantly, 
and try to compose yourself. Whatever 
comes, God over-rules all. Be content. 
He is wiser than you or any of us.’ 

“T know, I know, but oh, James, it is 
hard, very hard to bear.” 

The doctor took out his handkerchief 
‘and wiped his eyes. 

“ Eleanor, how often have you had these 
attacks ?”’ 

“Not severely since Alice died.” 





chafing her hands, almost blinded herself} “ Well, you must go to bed now, and 


by the tears pouring from her eyes. Dr. 


take the medicine Ill prepare for you; as 








Leonard saw in a moment the true state ene as you can, let George come in and 


of the case—pushing the servants to one 


read to you. He is your best earthly 


side, he raised the head and shoulders of| physician. I have told you before, Eleanor, 
the insensible girl, directing Mr. Danvers |your life depends upon your own self- 
to lift her feet. So they carried her care-|control as far as it depends on human 
fully anit steadily until they laid her on her| power. With your disease, human science 
own bed. The usual restoratives were|is powerless. You are necessary to your 


then used, but without success. 


husband—to your son. You must control 


“Bring me some leeches and a hotjyourself to live for them.” 
mustard foot-bath,” ordered the doctor.| The doctor fixed the medicine, and call- 
They were brought and applied. Astheiing Sophy to attend upon her mistress, 


leeches drew the blood from her temples, | went out. 


Agnes sighed and opened her eyes, byt} Ina short time he returned, Mr. Danvers 
only to close them again and relapse into|accompanying him. Mrs. Selman was 


unconsciousness. 


propped up on pillows in bed, quieter, but 


“The brain has received a fearful|still labouring for breath, the coverlet 


shock,” said the doctor, anxiously. 


vibrating from the violent palpitation of 


Mrs. Selman groaned, and quitting the|her heart. Mr. Danvers sat down by the 


room, hastened to her own apartment. 
“ Sophy, quick—my drops.”’ 


side of the bed, and taking out his pocket 
Bible, began to read such Psalms as he 


The maid sprang to a table, seized a|thought most consolatory and soothing to 
small vial, poured out some of the liquid|her. Mrs. Selman listened with her eyes 


it contained in a wine-glass, and put it to 


closed, occasionally her lips moved as if 


her mistress’ trembjing lips. The odour|she were repeating David’s affecting peti- 
of harfshorn filled the room. Mrs. Sel-|tions. She grew calmer; from time to 


man had sunk into an arm chair, and sa 


titime Mr. Danvers put the medicine the 


gasping for breath, her hand was pressed|doctor had prepared to her lips. ' Her 
tightly upon her heart, and quick, convul-| breathing became softer.and more regular 
sive tremors shook her like throes of pain.|—she fell asleep. Mr. Danvers rose and 
The medicine revived her, she tried to|stole gently out of the room, signing to 


rise, but fell back weak and helpless. 


Sophy to watch her sleeping mistress. 





“Sophy,” she whispered, “ask Dr.| Agnes had been roused to consciousness, 
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but was now seized with burning fever and 
delirium. They carefully closed all the 
doors between herroom and Mrs. Selman’s, 
for her ravings and wild shrieks of laugh- 
ter, were terrible to listen to. Dr. Leonard 
sat by her bedside, sometimes compelled 
to use his whole strength to keep her in it. 
Mr. Danvers sat at the foot, leaning his 
head upon his hand’and looking with sad 
anxiety. upon the darling child of their 
hearts. “They hdd sent all the servants 
out-of the room, except Mrs. Clark and 
dane. Agnes raved of all she had seen 
and heard—the funeral chamber; her an- 
cestors; her Aunt Alice, so beautiful and 
‘o unfortunate. Then she would talk about 
Robert—go over their parting, and sing— 
“Torna mia”-—then checking herself, 
“hush, hush, don’t speak, he is my cousin; 





it is Sin, Sin, and Aunt Eleanor isso angry.” 
Thew she would imagine they were all in 
heaven with the angels. “No harm to 


love Robert now!” ant she would. sing| 


snatches of hymns and sacred music. 

Hour after hour, those watchers sat by the 
moaning girl, and there was no change for 
the better. Dr. Leonard had telegraphed 
Judge Selman and his son, and Mrs. Elms- 
worth, to come to the hail. Mrs. Elms- 
worth arrived the next evening. She was 
of great use and comfort to her sister—for 
Agnes she could do but little, as she, with 
all the wilfulmess- of delirium, refused to 
take anything except from the hands of 
Dr. Leonard or Mr. Danvers. She seemed 
partially to recognise ther—no one else 
On the third day, a change came over Ag- 
nes, she no longer spoke wildly, nor tossed 


restlesslyin her bed. She feli into a’*heavy 


stupor which alarmed Mrs. Elmsworth 
greatly, but Dr. Leonard considered it fa- 


vorable—“ {if I can only make he¥ sieep,” 


he said, “it will all come right ;”'and he 
gave her both anodynes and stimulant to 
sustain her, sitting by her with his watch 
in his hand, administering the medicines 
at regular“intervals. Not a sound was 
Yat vast household; all knew 
that upon ‘th woe hung Agnes’ life. 







an Bastidid: and Judge 
“anxiety and travel, en- 
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tered, followed by his*son. Mrs. Selman 
was folded tenderly in her husband’s em- 
brace. 

“Thank God, I find you better, my poor 
wife! my Eleanor - You must have sui- 
fered peasy from the appearance of your 
pale face.” 

Mrs. Selman leaned her head against 
her husband’s” bosom without speaking, 
but her clinging arms:speke to him louder 
than words, how much comfort he bron ht 
her by his coming. Robert kissed has 
mother almost mechanically; there was a 
wild expression of agony in his eye, his 
face was haggard and wan with misery. 

* Mother,” he said hoarsely ; “ mother, 
where is Agnes? Have you killed her with 
that accursed story?” 

Mrs, Selman raised her hands deprecat- 
ingly and leaned back almost convulsed in 
her chair. Judge Selman seized his son's 
arm. soa 

“Boy, would you kill your mother ?” 


5 e 
}Robert looked at his mother’s face, and, 


with a cry, threw himself at her feet. 
“Mother! mother! forgive me! I be- 
lieve J am mad! I don’t know myself! 
Mother have pity on us; for God’s sake do 
not part us, Don’t take Agnes from me! 
Mother I can not, will not live without 
Agnes! Father, mother have pity! Do 
net.make me eurse the day I was born!" 
Mrs. Elmsworth was weeping—Mimi 
began to sob,frightened at the agitation of 
her elders. Judge Selman groaned aloud 


.|in agony of spirit. Mrs. Selman jay with 


her hands tightly clasped, her pallid lips 
moved. She opened her eyes. 

“Robert, my son, my only son, God's 
will be accomplished. I will not strive 
against it—gain your father’s. consent: 
take mine.” She laid her hand upon her 
son’s head as he bowed at her feet. Judge 
|Selman laid his hand o¥er hers as it rested 
on Robert's head. 

“My son, I cannot say God bless you in 
sich a marriage! but’ I do say, God nee 
you and us all. Agnes i is very dear to us.’ 

Judge Selman saw his wife was nearly 
henge with emotion ; he lifted her u up 
r{in his arms and laid her ‘upoa couch. 
| Robert leaned over and kissed 1 
fally— seized his father’s hand and ; 








itto his lips and hurried out of the Toom 
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into his own chamber. He threw himself{ violently whenever we attempted it, that 


in ea Chair and endeavored to conquer his 
agitation, before he sought Agnes. Dr. 


. Leonard knocked at his door and entered. | 


‘The good physician pressed his hand 
warmly—his heart was t@ full of sympa- 
thy te reproach Robert then ; in his eyes 
it was a venial sin to love Agnes, though 
he regaxded such an affection between the 
cousins as a great misfortune. 
asked after Agnes. 


Robert 


we had to let it alone. I am sure it fret- 
ted her poor arm to keep it on.” 

The maid, Jane, was watching by the 
bed-side ; the gentlemen crept out ‘of the 
room with stealthy steps. 


CHAPTER XVIII. « 


Two weeks of the ceaseless care and all 


“he is better, | hope—I know! I teft| the little activities necessitated by sickness 


her sleeping at last—a tranquil, health- 


in a household, were over. : Mrs. Selman 


giving sleep. If she can but sleep long| was able to descend the stairease, leaning 
enough! It has been a fearful struggle for|on her husband's arm, to the more cheer- 
life. But, I trust, the danger is past! She| ful sitting-room. - Agnes was sitting up in 


miast be kept perfectly quiet though, not a 


her own apartment, her friends admitted, 


word that can excite her, or I cannot an-|at intervals, to talk with her. She was 


swer for the consequences.” 


‘very, very weak, and Dr. Leonard strictly 


Robert told him what had occurred be-| forbade the mention of anything that could 


_ tween his parents and himself. 


The doctor shook his head. “The diffi- 
culty will be with Agnes herself, I think, 


excite her. She had never reverted to the 
events which preceded her illness. She 
expressed no surprise at seeing Mrs. Elme- 


Robert »l have studied her character close-| worth, Judge Selman or Robert ; she knew 


ly trom childhood. So tender a conscience 


,;her Aunt Eleanor had been very ill, as 


so clear a sense cf duty, and so unflinch-; well as she herself, and it was natural they 


ing a resolve to follow it when ascertained, 


should have been sent for. She was kind, 


I have never seen in such a young crea- tender, affectionate as usual; received Ro- 
tare as she is. Agnes is made of the ma- bert’s devoted attentions, with grateful 
torial which made the martyrs in the dun-| smiles, never rejecting them, even in the 


geons and at the stake !” 


presence of his parents or any of her 


Robert smiled proudly. “I don’t fear| friends. Dr. Leonard said one day to Mr. 
it! Agues has always loved me; she has| Danvers : 


always yielded to my will.” 

“ Never, in a point of princfple, Robert ; 
however, the question now is of her recov- 
ery! I mustigo back to her!” 

“May I go with you?” asked Robert. 


“ Do you think Agnes eed ” 
;| “Yes! and has made her resolve!’”™ 
“To accept the consent. of Judge and 
Mrs. Selman ?” 
Mr. Danvers did not reply.. Dr.Leonard 


“If you will be perfectly calm and quiet.|]ooked in his face and understood his 
She is greatly changed in appearance, since | thought. 


her 1ilness.’ 


Another week. Agnes was brought down 


Robert followed the doctor’s gentle steps.|in her uncle’s arms, and, laid upon the 
They stood by Agnes’ bed ; she was still| lounge in the sitting room. Peace seemed 
sleeping ; butso very pale and emaciated:| to breathe upon the family circle. Agnes 
tears fell from Robert's eyes as he looked | was the centre of their anxieties, of el 
upon her! A white cloth, filled with pow-|their thoughts. Judge and Mrs, Selman 
dered ice, lay upon her forehead ; her lips| lavished the tenderest attentions upon her. 
were parched and blistered. with. fever.| Robert was very happy. They all-under- 
The little hands which lay helplessly upor stood, without words, that Agnes was to 
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oles is its muby clasp. 
“She would not. Tet. Ms. 


_ were ee as white and| be received as the daughter of the house; - 
t. Upon herarm | Robert as Robert's future wife. At times, when 
‘she was alone, Mrs. Selman. thought, with 
that. off” deep affliction, of the terrible heritage 
whispered. the doctor; “ she screamed so} which would be doubly transmitted through 
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such a marriage, but. she had placed the 
matter in God’s hands, and was content to 
abide His will. The father, too, had bitter 
thovghts, whieh he crushed in his own 
heart, or only breathed into his wife’s ear, 
fearing to disturb his. son’s: happiness, or 
wound the heart of the yeung girl, so dear 
to all. The intercourse between Agnes 
and her cousin, was that of acknowledged 
lovers. 


Towards the end of the third week, 


Agnes had been able to walk on the por- 
tice, in front of the house, leaning on Ro- 


bert’s arm. She felt wearied after walk- 


ing, and lay down upon the sofa to rest 
awhile. The family were all assembled 
in the pleasant social room. The after- 
noon sun was shining warmly through the 
windows, lighting up the portraits and 
gleaming in théir gilded frames. Agnes’ 


jall. opposition, and consent to our mar- 
riage!” . 
Agnes rese from the sofa, and going to 


her aunt, knelt before her, taking her hand 
and kissing it fondly. 


She turned to her uncle and threw her 
arms around him; he clasped her to his 
breast, and called ber “his dear daughter.” 
“ Thanks! thanks !” murmured Agnes. ' 

Turning ‘to Dr. Leonard and Mr. Dan- 
vers, she said, solemnly fzing bar ae 
upon them: 


“Do. you, a physician of the ollie ; de 
you, God's messenger, say this marriage is 


lawfal end right? Can you honestly pray 
God’s blessing upon it 7” 


dow; Mr. Danvers was silent. Agnes 


eyes were fixed on the picture of her mo- looked at them steadily; “ft is: enough !” 
ther; Robert sat on a lew stool by her} She went back to Robert, who looked de 
sigle, holdig one of her hands. . His mo- her wonderinghy, not daring to understand 
ther and aunt in their easy chairs around) Bet meaning. Again she put her arms 
the fire. The ladies were busy with their | 2*0Und bis neck; she took his face in her 
needles. Dr. Leonard was showing Mimi hands and kissed him again and again. 

the ‘cofored plates in a “picture-book,”| “Robert, my Rebert,” she said, “do you 
he had bought for-her. Judge Selman and | not see that we cannot marry without sin ? 
Mr. Danvers were each absorbed in as That it is the finger of God which has 
newspaper. Mrs. Elmsworth broke the| made an impassable barriér between us, 


silence. 


which mortal hand can never break down. 


“Agnes, you must make out your list of Z have loved youall my tife ; love you now 
commissions for me to-night; [ must go| dearer than ever; yet, Richext: we must 


home to-morrow on: the packet !” 


part!” 


Agnes said caleuly, “I shall go with you, Robert interrupted her witha passionate 


Aunt Emeline.’- 


exclamation. She put her hand over his 


The newspapers were laid down, the lips. “Hush,” she said, “ listen to me; 
busy needles ceased to-fly through the} when I was recovering from that struggle 
work, Mimi’s pictare-book was suddenly | for life, Robert; saved against my own 


shut up. 


will, for I wished,I prayed todie; I hoped 


Robert said, “what do you mean, Ag-|never to rise again from that bed. I was 
nes? Must you-go yourself to superintend| desperate, 1 thought it was better to die 


the toilet arrangements? Can’t you trust|than to leave you, Robert! 1 thought of 


Aunt Emeline ¢” | 


these things over and over again, by day 


Agnes raised herself up—clasped her|and by night; I saw you had gained your 
arms. around Reliert’s neck and laid her} parent’s unwilling consent; love for you, 


head fondly on his. 


love for me, made them act against their 


«I. mean, my beloved, that I must go| better judgment. The voice of God spoke 
with Aunt Emeline; ane - cannot go to}clearly in my own heart, and I vowed if 


the capitalb!? 


ged glances ; not a word was uttered. 


thother’s Bible! Itis right, Robert, right!” 


“Agnes,” said’ Robert, “do you not un-}. Robert bowed his head upon her'knees; 
derstand that my parents have withdrawn | he was weeping liké a child. There were 





* 


“T know it, my darling, Aunt Eleanor!” . 


Dr.. Leonard welked away to the win-. 


|God would give me strength, never to be- 
Dr. Leonard ‘and Mr. Heginie exchan-| come your wife. I took this oath upon my © 
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no dry eyes, save those of Agnes. She 
spoke agin, faintly, as if very weary. 

“Tr js‘almost severing the chords of life 
to leave yous Robert, my Robert! God bless 
you forevermore !” 

She drew her hands from Robert’s grasp, 
lifted his head from her lap, kissed it ten- 
derly ; her eyes were glassy almést like 
those of a dying person. She turned to 
Mr. Danvers, holding out her arms like a 
wearied child: “Please take me to my 
room !” , 

Mr. Danvers took her up in his arms, 
his heart sunk when he felt how light she 
was-—scarcely more than a@ child’s weight. 
Motioning Dr. Leonard to follow, he carried 
her, as ‘a father would his cliild, jo her own 
room, and laid her down upon her bed. 
She did not speak, but turned her face to 
the wall. He bent over and laying his 
hand upon her head said, » 

“‘ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee— 
the Lord cause his face to shine upon thee 
and give thee peace !” 

Dr. Leonard put a glase.of stimulant to 
her lips. 

“ Thanks,” she whispered, “ faithful 
friends.” 

They called Jane, and left &gnes alone 
with God and her own thoughts. 

Robert had gone to his own room; his 
father was with him. Mrs. Selman and 
her sister sat weeping silently in the de- 
serted sitting room. 

“ She is right,” said Mr. Danvers to them. 

“ Yes, she is right!” but still they wept. 

‘The next day Agnes returned to N. with 
Mrs. Elmsworth. : 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A week after, Judge and Mrs. Selman, 
with their son, were in the capital. Ro- 
bert withdrew himself entirely from soci- 
ety, his time seemeil to be principally de- 
voted to his mother, whose health continu- 
ed to be very precarious, and he aiced his 
father in his writing, and resumed his own 
professional reading. Agnes’ name never 
passed.his lips, though his mother always 
handed him her sister’s letters to read, in 
which she was always mentioned. Mrs. 
Elmsworth was much troubled. “ Agnes’ 
health didnot improve.” She took all 


tonics that were prescribed. for her; rode’ 
walked as she.was ordered, but she grew 
no. stronger. She talked, smiled some- 
times; exerted herself when. with her 
aunt, but was hstless, indifferent when 
alone. She would take a book and sit for 
hours ; but the page would probably not 
be turned, or if.it was, she could give no 
account of what she read; her eyes would 
glide over the words, her mind received 
noimpression from them, Often she would 
lie on her couch, with her hands clasped 
over her breast, vague sensations..of sad- 
ness and misery passing through her mind 
for hours at a time. The world wearied, 
the sun-shine glared upon her; birds sing- 
ing ; flowers ; music jarred upon her mor- 
bidly strained nerves ; nothing interested ; 
she was sick~sick at heart. No human 
physician could heal her soul, or pour baim 
into her woands—and the “Great Physi- 
cian,” Agnes knew not yet! Of the past 
she dared not think. The bitter remem- 
brances of lost happiness would cross het 
memory sometimes, and she would clench 
her hands, and draw her breath hissingly 
through her teeth, or else she would have 
shrieked aloud, “that way lay madhess.” 
She could not look her sorrow in the fate. 
No one can, but a Christian! Dr: Beonard 
and Mr. Danvers came to see her, urged 
by Mrs. Elmsworth’s solicitations—she’ 
was really alarmed about her niece. But 
Agnes met them as usual, would exert her- 
self while they were with her—talk and 
smile, neverlaugh. The girlish lightheart- 
edness was gone. She never acknowled- 
ged that she was iN. “ Nothing ailed her.”’ 
An allusion to the:past she could not bear. 
A casual mention of Robert's name would 
make her almost moan. She avoided all 
that he and she had loved—music was put 
away altogether. She would sew for lit- 
tle “ Mimi,” that alone seemed an agreea- 
ble occupation to her. The merry littie 
child interested her, but. Mimi interested 
every body; she was such a lovely little 
thing. ing 
Mr. Elmsworth returned home one day 
and told his wife of some cases of Dipthe- 
tia, which had occurred in the town. Dr. 
Leonard, who was on a visit to Agnes at 
the time; advised Mrs. Elmsworth not to 
permit any. communication with the town, 





and, above all, to keep Mimi.out of it, 
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“It isd dangerous disease for children,”) 
he said. * 

The mother’s eye turned anxiously on 
her darling, so glowing with health and 
beauty. She said, “if there was danger of 
infection, perhaps they had better go out 
in the country for a little while.” © 

“There are more cases in the country 
than in the.town,” replied Ma Elmsworth ; 
‘“‘ No place is seeure from this. disease.” 

* You'll be as secure here as any where,” 
observed the doctor, “only it is well to use 
precautions.” 

‘he conversation made Mrs. Eimsworth 
very uneasy; she could not shake off her 
anxiety ; “ Mimi” was never trusted out of 
her sight! The fearful disease spread ra- 
pidly in town ; families of six, eight chil- 
dren, were s@ept off in a week, and many 
a home left desolate. 

One night, Dr. Leonard was suddenly 
reused from deep:sleep, by hearing some 
one knocking at-his door and calling re- 
peatedly, “ Dr. Leonard, Dr. Leonard !” 

He sprang up, threw on his clothes, and 
opened the door. Agnes stood before it; 
@ dressing gown thrown. hastily over her 
white night dress; her. bare feet thrust in 
Slippers ; her long hair half-fallen down 
her back, a candle in fer hand, her face 
white as marble. 

« Dr. Leonard, quick, come quick, Mimi 
is HL!” 

She hastened on before him, and led 
him to the nursery. There, in her little 
crib, lay the suffering child; her agonized 
muther bending over her. The fath¢r 
leaned up against the mantelpiece. The 
negro. nurse, “old Liddy,” or “mammy,” 
as Mimi called her, had put a kettle of 
water on the fire, and was wringing some 
flannels in hot vinegar and water. The 
doctor walked up to the crib and tock the 
child’s hand in his, the little pulse throb- 
bed terribly. He looked in the child’s 
face; his countenance fell ; his worst fears 
were realized; it'was a malignant case of. 
Dipthefia. He ordered immediately the} 
strongest remedies, and applied them with 
his own hands. ‘Calling Mr. Eimsworth 
out of the room, he requested him to send 
tor the most skilful physician in N.; “he 
could net take the responsibility of the 


case alone.” A°messenger was dispatch- 





Leonard held a consultation. The two 
medical men returned’to the little crib; 
Mrs. Elmsworth looked ‘in their faces, as 
if her life hung upon the verdict to be 
read there, They, tried every remedy; 
nothing was left undone. But the fiat had 
gone forth; the little flower-bud ‘was to 
unfold its petals only in Paradise.” As the 
gray struggling light of dawn broke through 
the window, the sentence_was seen writ- 
ten upon the innocent brow; God- had 
sent his angel to bring her to -himself. 
The mother felt it; the father, unwilling 
to-witness the struggles of the- departing 
life of his only child, quitted the room and 
fshut himself up, in -his own apartment. 
Agnes knelt, awe-stricken, by the crib. 
She had never witnessed a human death 
before. She was too young when her pa- 
rents died, to remember theirs. <A slight 


‘shiver passed over her from time’ to time, 
as she watched the dying child. 


Mrs. Elmsworth sat at the head of the 
¢rib, holding her child’s hand ;*not a tear 
in her frozen‘eyes. She was motionless 
as if cut out of stone.” The old nurse sat 
by the fire, tears streaming down her 
wrinkled, black face ; her hands clasped, 
and her whole body recking slowly back- 
wards and forwards,in her deep -grief. 
The physician from N. left the room, after 
whispering to Dr. Leonard “there was no 
fmrther use for him.” “Dr: Leonard stood 
near the crib, his arms folded and his eyes 
fixed on the little sufferer. . The child lay 
awith its eyes closed, the respiration grow- 
ing hoarser and hoarser; suddenly the Hit- 
tle eyes opened ; she utteréd a low, plain- 
tive cry—with her soul passing away, lit- 
tle “ Mimi” was with: the saints in bliss. 
The cry of the child was\eehioed by ano- 
ther, 60 wild, so heart broken, that it made 
the listeners quail to hear it. It was the 
ery of the bereaved mother. Mrs. Elms- 
worth fell senseless by the side ‘of her 
child’s crib; when they picked her up, « 
small stream.of blood gushed from her 
‘mouth ; they carried her to her yoom; the 
doctor used means: to stop the Hamorhage 
frém the lungs, at last he succeeded. A¢- 
nes returned to the hursery, “mammy”’ 
iad taken up her “baby” and had dressed 
itin the pure white robes, meet for the 
‘sleep of the innocent one. “Motidning to 





ed—the physician came. 


He and Dr. 








Agnes to follow her, she carried the little 
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one to another apartment, the usual state) 
guest chamber ; telling Agnes to sit down, 
she laid the little child in her arms, and 
returned to the nursery, whence she brought 
the crib. She spread a fair linen sheet 
upon it; placed a smiall -pillow and told 
Agnes to lay the child down there. 
“ Now, honey, I'll get some flowers for 
you to lay over her!” 
Mammy went off—Agnes sat with a 
Strange sensation of mingled awe and 
dread; how small earth’s trials seemed in 
comparison with this! How unutterably 
fearful the passing away of the spirit, even 
of this innocent child! And she had dared 
to pray for death! She, so self-willed and 
guilty in God’s sight! Agnes shuddered, 
she buried Ler face in her hands‘and knelt 
by the little crib. She prayed God to for- 
give her blind forgetfulness of him; her 
idolatry of one of his creatures; her im- 
pious repinings and bitter aceusations 
against his justice and mercy! She prayed 
that Robert, too, might be brought to sub- 
mit his will to God’s—that if separated on 
earth, they might yet be one in Christ. It 
was Agnes Graham’s first real prayer, and 
it was answered in God’s own time and 
in his own way. She heard a step by-her 
side, lifunmg up her head, she. saw Mr. 
Elmsworth standing by the crib. He look- 
ed down upon his child—‘ Not one, not 
gne left! and they call this goodness ana 
merey!” he laughed bitterly. Then aten- 
der feeling seemed to come over him; 
stooping down, he kissed the cold brow of 
the child—taking out his pocket knife, he 
severed one golden curl from the brigh 
ringlets that peeped from under the snowy 
cap “mammy” had puton the little head, 
and left the room. ; 
“Mammy” brought her apron full of 
white hyacinths and pure white roses. 
“ Fix *em, honey! you can do that better 
than me.” , 
Agnes took the flowers from her and 
strewed them over. the child, as upon an 
Waster altar. She placed some in the 
wakxen hands, and laid some around the 
beautiful face. She thought to make a 
sketch, fur her Aust Emeline, of the sleep- 
ing child. Bringing her pencils, she-soon 
made such a sketch as would sufficé to 
paint from hereafter. Leaving “ mammy” 


she went back into her aunt’s: room. Dr: 
Leonard was still sitting there; the cur- 
tains wére drawn around her aunt's bed ; 
she lay perfectly still in her desolation. 

“ May God comfort her,” whispered the 
doctor, “none else can!” 

Agnes sat down, silently—the wood fire 
blazed and crackled on the hearth—the 
room was pervaded with the odour of 
burning sassafras logs, which happened to 
be the fuel. Agnes never, in after years, 
could smell the fragrance’of that wvod, 
without a keen passing pang of grief and 
agony—an instant of bitter remembrance 
—~a shudder; recabling her first acquaint- 
ance with death. 


(TO BB CONTINUED.) 


ee te ESE Cg 
HARP OF THE SOUTH—SONNET. 


Harp of the South awake! a loftier strain ~ 

Fhan ever yet thy tuneful strixgs has stir- 

red : 

Await thee now. The Eastern world has 
heard ‘ 

The thunder of the battle cross the main, 

Has seen the young South, burst the tyrant’s 
chain, , F 

And rise to being at a single word— 

The watch word liberty—solong'transferred 

To the oppressor’s mouth. Moons waxand 
wane, - 

And still the nations stand with listening 
ear, 

And still o’er ocean floats the battle cry ; 
Harp of the South awake and bid them 
hear 
The name of Jackson ; loud, and clear, and 

high, 
Strike notes exultant o’er the hero’s bief, 
Who, though he sleeps in dust, can never 
die. 
Cora. 


THE MADONNA. 4 
Translated from the French of Réné de St. 
Louis. 

BY WM. M. SEMPLE. 


On the 24th of July, 1794, at four o’clock 
in the morning, a vehicle, driven by a 





to watch the “remains of her lost darling,” 


wagoner, and escorted by four gendarmes, 
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noiselessly left the town of Arras. It con- 
tained five prisoners. This sad caravan 
had left the city hall, and was: going to 
‘Cambrai, where sat the revolutionary 
‘tribunal. 

The prisoners had been bound strongly. 
with heavy cords. One of them was a 
tenant of the Prince de Vandemont, accu- 
sed of having aided the escape of an aris- 
tucrat-—for it was called a crime then to 
save from the executioner an innocent per- 
‘scn. Another was’a venerable old man, 
with long, white hair, for many years a 
priest in a village in the environs of Arras. 
The revolntion had come upon him while 
he was teaching virtue and peace among 
his flock. He had been denounced and 
arrested on a charge of stirring up a revolt. 
The three other captives were Sisters of 
Charity from Arras, accused of aristocracy 
—they, who had made vows of humility. 
The old priest recited, in a low voice, the 
sad psalm of Miserere (the 51st), and the 
' Sisters made the responses. 

The day commenced dawning. Light 
clouds floated in the air, made purple by 
the first rays of the sun; while in the 
west, where it was yet dark, the stars 
seemed to renew their brilliancy, in strug- 
gling with the coming light. But, little by 
little, they paled, and disappeared in the 
azure sky. The birds, coming out of their 
nests, commenced their morning songs, 
andannounced the re-awakening of nature- 

Atthis magnificent spectacle—the last 
perhaps they were ever to see—the prison- 
ers became silent. The tears trickled down 
their cheeks. 

“ God, the creator of these wonders, casts 
upon A perhaps, his compassionate re- 
gard,” said the old priest. “ Let us elevate 
our souls to him.” And with a grave and 
solemn voice, he began to pray. 

At this moment, one of the gendarmes 
criedsto the wagoner to increase his speed ; 
and, under the whip of their driver, the 
horses proceeded at a pace sufficiently ra- 
pid. Four hours later, they arrived at 
Cambrai, and turned towards the prison of 
the town. 

Since the morning, the public prosecu- 
tor, Cambrire ‘by name, had been airah- 
ging, atthe jail, a ‘Tist, of those who would 
be called’ that dhy Before the revolutionary 


tered, and two turnkeys took down the old 
priest, who was called Jacques Beran,er, 
and placed ‘him in a corner of the yard. 
They had untied already one of the Sisters, 
when the jailer came up and cried: 

“Citizen Cambriére, I have no place to 
lodge these aristocrats,” 

“ Ah, well ; do not trouble yourself about, 

it,” evighranel: the prosecutor. “T will send 
them directly to the revolutionary tribunal. 
They will find .e there.” 

At a given signal, the turnkeys abandon- 
ed the vehicle, which proceeded to the 
placé where Cambriére and Lebon held 
audience. The old priest in the yard was 
forgotten. / 

“What shall we do with him 2” said one 
of the jailers. “The citizen Cambriére, 
will not have the right number of prison- 
ers.” 

“Bah!” replied the other, “he will have 
him without doubt to-morrow. He has 
enough of them for to-day,” 

Jacques Béranger was shut-up in a ce!! 
with twenty other prisoners, while the far- 
mer and his companions were conducted 
to the tribunal. And, one hour afterwards, 
the same vehicle conducted them to the 
guillotine erected on the public square! 

The next day, citizens Cambriére an: 
Lebon, did not hold the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. The day afterwards, they were 
about to resume their terrible functions, 
-when news was received cf the event of 
the 9th “ Thermidor,” which struck down 
Robespierre, destroyed the power of his 
adherents, and threatened him with the 
ame gallows on which had perished so 
many of his victims. The streets of Cam. 
brai resounded with cries of jéy. One por- 
tion of the people went to the Place. cd’ 
}Armes, dad overthrew the guillotine that 
had been reddened with so much‘ blood— 
while another crowd ran to the prison, for- 
feed open the doors, delivered thé prison- 
ers, and bore them off intriumph. Whaet 
joy te these wnfortunates, who had belie- 
ved themselves condemned to death, and 
who saw open before them the gates of 
liberty! Each one, in the crowd, found a 
relation, a friend, a brother, or a husband. 
Theyre were embraces, smiles and ‘tears. 
Jacques Béranger, the good priest, a}thoug!: 
one of the last to quit “the ‘of Cam- 





tribunal. “At this moment the vehicle en- 





brai, Nastened to return’ to Arras, where 
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remained two young girls, his nieces.. He) 
walked along, thanking God for His. infi- 

ite goodness, when he came up to a vehi 
‘le, the criver of which was watering his 
horses at 2 fountain near the road. 

“Ah! is it you, Monsieur Béranger ? 
And are you free?” said the driver, perceiv- 
ng him. “Ah, well, 1 am very glad of 

“Thank you, my friend. By the mercy 
of God, the gallows are torn down and the 
prisoners are free.” 

“ Will you ride in my vehicle? It is the 
same which carried you to Cambrai. But 
you must not think I did it. willingly. I 
could not refuse without losing my head. 
Mount by my side. The road is long, the 
sun is ardent, and the route dusty.” 

“T accept, my friend. Your vehicle car- 
nied me, two days Ago, to death. Now, it 
sarries me back to my family. I am im- 
patient to arrive there.” 

When they entered the town of Arras, 
night had come on. The driver would 
notaccept any pay. The old man embra- 
‘ed him, and turned towards. the -house 
wirere he and his nieces had been con- 
‘ealed during the reign of. terror. 





In a poor chamber, in an humble house, 
sat two ypung girls at work. A little lamp 
lighted this sad abode; which had no other 
furniture than a bed, a table, and two or 
three chairs. The two young girls were 
sewing in silence. Jeanne, the elder, her 
head bowed down, let fall some tears upon 
her: whyte and thin hands.. Marguerite; 
the younger, regarded her unperceived, 
and seemed .to make an effort to control 
her grief. Finally, no longer able to re- 
strain herself, there escaped from her bosom 
2 long sigh. Jeanne, raising: her eyes to 
her sister, said, while tenderly contempla- 
‘ting her. 

“‘ Marguerite, you. know the precept of 
our good uncle. Gad is our Master. That 
which He does is wisely done.” 

She remained silent, and both of them 

,ontinued their work. 

* Poor uncle,” replied Moacanarite, ee 
is he now? Perhaps he is.dead.” 

“Do not say that,” said Jeanne ; & the 
thought frightens me.” 


the door. . The two sisters, frightened and 
trembling, pressed closely to each other's 
side. They consulted together as to what 
was best to de, when a sezond and louder 


knock increased their perplexity. . Buta 


voice outside, cried out: 

“ Jeanne, Marguerite! Open! ..[t is I.” 
At this well-known voice, Marguerite 
sprang forward to open the door, and ‘re- 
ceived in her arms her.good. uncle, the 
venerable Jacques. Béranger. 

Jeanne remained seated, incapable of 
any movement. She regarded. witha 
frightened air the good dld man, whem she 
believed dead, or at least at the bottom of 
a dungeon. 

« What is the matter with you, my Jean- 
ne.” said he, taking her hand. “ Do you 
not know me? Itis your uncle.” 

At the sound of his voice, consciousness 
came back to the young girl,a sob escaped 
from her breast, and she threw herself 
upon. the old man’s neck, without power to 
speak a word. 

“Js it possible,” said Marguerite, “that 
youarereturnedtous. And itis to remain 
always, is.it not?’ Oh! there are no more 
possible. misfortunes for us. You are 
here !” 

Then the o!ld man recounted to them 
what had happened, and how he had been 
restored to liberty. Marguetite and Jeanne 
rjopened the. poor chamber of their uncle, 


|which they had kept closed during his 


absence; and he entered it, blessing his 
Saviour with all his soul—for ke had be- 
lieved that he had left it forever. 





Two years passed, in the midst of dili- 
gent labor. The time seemed short to,the 
young girls—for their. labor sustained him 
who had received them as orphans. Mean- 
time, their quietude was to be disturbed— 
for God sends painful sacrifices to His 
faithful servants, The merchant for whom 
Jeanne and Marguerite worked, became 
involyed, and fled—carrying with hima 
large sum, which he owed them for work 
already done. Their work, also, ceased 
suddenly ; and they found themselves 
without. bread. It became necessary to 
resign themselves to.sell, little by little, 
their waring apparel; so that, as. long as 





At this moment, some one acalaadl at’ 


possible, the good Jacques Béranger should 
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not know the fearful position in which 
they found themselves. 

Christmas arrived—it was the fourth 
year of the French republic. ‘The propri- 
etor of the two ehambers, which the uncle 
and his nieces ocoupied, came to demand 
his half-year’s rent. Alas! they had not 
wherewith to pay it. He was a harsh 
man, and became angry. Jacques Beran- 
ger learned, for the first time, the destitu- 
tion of his little family ; Jeanne and Mar- 
guerite appealed in vain to the master of 
the house, a to him their misfor: 
tunes. 

“ What will you do ?”’ he replied. “I 
cannot pay myself with fine words. «The 
government is not satisfied with such coin 
for its taxes. You must seek another asy- 
lum. ¥our furniture must remain, and it 
will hardly suffice:to pay me.” 

“ Oh, sir!’ said Jeanne, “ all belongs to 
you here. But I ask of you, asa favor, 
leave us this painting. Itis an heir-loom 
of our family. We thave for it, my sister 
and myself, a special and particular affec- 
tion.” " ; 

* Everything here belongs to me—the 
painting as well asthe rest. Otherwise, 
bring me the money.” ‘ 

Jacques Beranger remained mute. with 
astonishment. Scarecely could he: articu- 
late a word in favor of the request of his 
nieces. 

The same evening a bailiff came, and 
demanded payment in twenty-four hours. 

Poor children! “They went to bed very 
sad. All the night, through the thin parti- 
tion which separated them from. the old 
man, they heard him groan and sigh. 

With the next day, the. bailiff came 
Lack. He. seized all the furniture in the 
name of the, proprietor; and, a few days 
afterwards, a.hand-bill. upon the door an- 
nounced that a small lot of furniture would 
be sold at a public place. By midday 


everything was removed. The two young’ 


girls and the old man remained together, 


Jeanne and Marguerite weepingin silence., 
The good priest resting against the wall, 


for he had not even. a char to sit in, was 
oppressed and dejected. 
entered, made a minute search, and said, 
inva voice of emotion: 


* Pardon me if I add | still more to your 


* The bailiff re-| 


It is necéssary that I carry away” the key 
of this chamber. 


Jacques Beranger understood, and, ta: 


/king his nieces by the hand, left the house, 


throwing a last look upon the roof which 
had protected him and his during the 
storms of the revolution: A poor neigh- 
bour was upon the step of an open door. 
Without saying a word, he showed them 
his lodging¢—as if to says “ Here is all that 
Ihave. Let us share it.’ 

The two sisters entered, weeping. 

“You see, my children,” said the good 
ecclesiastic, “God dces not abandon us: 
Take courage!” 

At the public place, the furniture was 
sold.. Already, the table, the chairs, the 
beds, had been disposed of.’ ‘The painting 
alone remained. Jacques Beranger ap- 
proached and contemplated it, for the last 
time, with moist eyes. 

“See,” said the crier, “ how much for 
the painting ¢” 

“A half-crown,” said a merchant. 

“The painting ‘for a half-crown,” vocif- 
erated the crier. “““ It is not dear.” 


Jacques. Beranger was..about to_leave, 
when a voice, issuing from the crowd ex- 
claimed : ’ 
“A hundred livres!” 
The priest stopped. With a hundred 
livres the landlord wonld.be more than 
paid. He-could have willingly embraced 
his unknown protector. : 
“Two hundred livres!” 
voice. 
_A murmur circulated through. ‘ne ames 
In the times of the revolution, when the 
religion of Christ was proseribed, it was 
almost a crime to buy a, picture, on a reli- 
gious subject. In the mean. time a stran- 


said another 


around him a disdainful look,.cried : 
“Five hundred livres !” 
“ Right hundred!” saida broker. 
_“ One thousand!” replied the stranger. 
“ What is all this, sir?” asked two offix 
cers who passed, of Jacques Beranger.. 
“Ttis my furniture which they are sell- 
ing, gentlemen,” answered the old man 
jhumbly. “ There is a painting which. has 


rickes of which I had.no suspicion.” 





grief, but Lonly discharge.a rigorous duty. 


“Let ug see it,” said the elder of the two 


already gone to a thousand livres. It is 
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officers, after looking at the old man with, 
emotion, 

“ Ten THOUSAND Livres!” cried he, be- 
fore penetrating the crowd. This bid caus- 
ed them to make room: for him... Soon he 
was in front, standing in ecstasy before 
the canvass. 

The surprised stranger replied, in turn: 

“Fifteen thousand!” 

But the officer bid again: 

“ SIXTY THOUSAND Livers!’ 

The murmurs increased in the crowd. 

“ Respect for Genius!” cried the officer. 
“Tt is the work of a very celebrated paint- 
er—of Raphel! I will offer it to the 
French government as a rich prize.” 

This man was one of the bravest gene- 
rals of the republic. 

Judge of the joy of the poor family ! 

Jacques Beranger ezecurely invested his 
money in mortgages, and rented a cottage 
in the country, where he and-his nieces 
went to dwell, carrying with them the good 
neighbour who had received them. 

This day, the painting of the Madonna 
1s in the gallery of the Louvre! 


nr 0 ES ttre 
STITH’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


The praise, which Robertson rendered to 
Stith, is still his due; “the most intelligent 
and”—notwithstanding subsequent devel- 
opments, of which his sucgessors have 
had an advantage denied him—* best in- 
formed historian of Virginia.” Strange it 
is, therefore, that in the profusely publish- 
ing age which preceded Secession, no re- 
cent republication of his work was yiven 
with such (very few) notes as would have 
been necessary for correction or supple- 
ment. When the clouds of war'shall have 
been dissipated, and Southern Independ- 
ence established, it will be good service 
done to the Republic of Letters, and prob- 
ably remunerative, if some enterprising 
, house (like that of West & Johnston) will 
bring out such an edition. Charles Camp- 
bell could supply the notes. 

“ Mr. Jefferson's criticism upon our au- 
thor’s labours,” I quote from Historical 
Magazine, Vol.I, No. 1, (for January 1857,) 
p. 27—“we do not fully indorse. He 


says, ‘he-was2 man of classical learming 
and very exact.’ 


This no one Will deny. 





That. gentleman then says, ‘he ‘had no 
taste in style, is inelegant, and often too 
minute to be tolerable, even to a native of 
the country.’ In respect to the first part 
of the charge—that ‘he had no taste,’ &c. 
there may be a difference of opinion even 
among pretty good ‘doctors.’ And as'to the 
latter charge—of being ‘too minute,’ £Xc., 
we think that no intelligent Virginian will 
sustain Mr. Jefferson, and that his 
judgment was reversed in his own day.” 
The truth is, the work is divided into two 
parts, of almost equal space, which are 
lable, in a most unequal degree, to such 
censure. The latter half, consisting of 
books four and five, is devoted, in a great 
measure, to the contentions in the London 
Company for Virginia, and those between 
the company and the crown, which led 
eventually to the dissolution of the former; 
and in detailing them Stith has, in point of 
prolixity, failen short but a little of Cla- 
rendon in his detail of similar contentions 
(by logomachy) betwen Charles the First 
and the Parliament. Doubtless the gene- 
ral reader finds them bgth, in these por- 
tions of their respective histories, tedious; 
but of the two Stith is the less tiresome to 
any class of readers, and very far the less 
to Virginians. While to the true lover of 
genuine history there is a compensating 
advantage in this very ‘tediousness, which 
it will require a little preliminary narra- 
tive to make quite intelligible. 

There are frequent references in Burk’s 
History to certain MSS. Records of Virgi- 
nia, which in his: first volume, p. 203, are 
stated to be “the records of the company, 
two large folio volumes, MS.,”—~there said 
by Mr. Burk to be “penes me ;” ‘without (I 
believe) his giving any more precise ex- 
planation concerning them elsewhere. For 
what he says respecting them, in his pre- 
face, is only this: “In addition to the as- 
sistance which might be derived from [cer- 
tain spevified] publications chance has 
thrown in -my way two large manuscript 
volumes, containing the minutes of the 
London Company.” ae 

-There are now several notices extant of 
these (so-called) records—the most detail- 
ed of which, originally given to,the public 
in Historic. Magaz., Vol. Il., No. 2, (for 
February 1858,) pp. 33-35, has since been 





printed in @ separate pamphlet, perhaps 
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with enlargements ; for the pamphlet has 
not fallen under my notice, I possess, how- 
ever,,means of elucidating the subject 
more thoroughly, and, of representing it 
more accurately than is done by that wri- 
ter, at least in his first production; and 
the matter is interesting enough to com- 
m@nd an attempt at it. 

«Thomas H. Wynne, Esq., of Richmond, 
has lent me “Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar, by P. Peckard, D.D., Mas- 
ter .of Magdalen College, Cambridge ;” a 
rare yolume, from which (because it is 
rare), I shall transcribe at large some. ex- 
tracts, instead of condensing them. After 
narrating the successful warfare of the 
crown against the Virginia Company, the 
writer I quote from proceeds thus: “ When 
Mr. Ferrar was first elected’ deputy gover- 
nor of the company, and by his oflice be- 
came accurately acquainted with all their 
circumstances, he was soon convinced of 
the unbounded influence of Gondomar, of 
the King’s astonishing infatuation, his total 
disregard of truth and-justice, his absurd 
Vanity, with the obstinacy and tyranny of 
his disposition, Such a king as James was 
the properest instrument that could be 
@ound for such a workman as Gondomar ; 
and Mr. Ferrar plainly saw the malice of 
the one, and the folly of the othel; and, 
like a wise man, provided ali in his power 
against future contingencies. 
Gondomar by means of the king would 
“probably ruin the company, and that, if they 
should carry their point, they most likely 
would cause all the court books, registers, 
instructions, and other writings of the com- 
pany to be:taken: away from theif officers: 
that, if opportunity should afterward be of- 
fered, they might never be able to make 
use of them, éither for their own justifica- 
tion, or in refutation of the false acctusa- 
tions of their enemfes. He did not, there-. 
fore, depend upon the present promising 
appearance of their affairs; he knew that 
malice was at work; and he had frequent- 
ly seen a temporary oglin precede we most 

destructive storm. : 

“ Being underapprehensions of this sort, 
about a year before thé dissolution of the 
cumegainny; he procured an expert clerk fair- 
ly to copy out all the court books, and all 
other > writings belonging to them, and 


He saw that, 


with the originals, and afterwards attested 


upon oath by the éxaminers to be true co- 
pies. The transeribing of which cost him 


outof hisown pocket abéve £50; but this 


he thought one of the best services he could 
do the company. 
“When the Lords of the Council, there- 
fore, had (as before yelated) seized the 
originals, Mr. Ferfar had all. these attest- 
ed copies, as yet unknown to any of the 
company, safe in his possession. But now, 
when the Lord Treasurer had procured 
sentence in form against the company, and 
all their muniments had been taken from 
them, Mr. Ferrar informed Sir Edwyn San- 
dys, and some other of his most intimate 
friends, what a treasure he had yet remain- 
ing in his hands, and desired their opinion 
how he might best dispose of them. On 
hearing this they were equally’surprised 
and overjoyed, and unanimously desired 
him to carry them to their late worthy 
governor, the Earl of Southampton. He 
did so, and further told his Lordship that 
he now left them entirely to his Lordship’s 
care and disposal; that, if hereafter there 
should be opportunity, he might make use 
of them in justification of his own and 
the late company’s most honourable and 
upright proceedings. 

“The Earl of Southampton, cordially 
embracing Mr. Ferrar, said to him, ‘You 
still more and more engage me to love and 
honour you, . Laccept of this your present 
as of a rich treasure. For these are evi- 
dences that concern my honour. I shal! 
value them, therefore, even more than the 
evidences that concetn my fands; inas- 
much as my honolr an@ reputation are to 
me of more estimation than wealth or life 
itself. They are also the testimonials of 
all our upright dealings inthe business of 
the late company and the plantation. I 
}eannot, therefore, express how highly I 
think myself obliged: to you for this in- 
stance of your eare and foresight.’ 

“Soon after this. interview, Lord South- 
ampton was’ advised not to keep these 
books in his own ho’ lest search should 
be made there for them; but rather to 
place them in the hands, and entrust: them 
to the care of some particular friend. 
Which advice, as the times then stood, he 
thought proper to follow. He'therefore de- 





caused them all to be carefiilly collated 


livered them into the custody of Sir R. Kil- 
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legrew, who kept them safely till he died. 
He left and recommended them to the care 
ef Sir Edward Sackville, late Earl of Dor- 
set, who died in May 1652; and ft is hoped 
that this noble family still have them in 
safe keeping.” : 

So far the text (pp. 152-156,) original- 
ly written, Or compiled afterwards from 
what was originally written, about the year 
1654, by John Ferrar, a brother of Nicho- 
las. In a note (@vritten about 1790,) Dr. 
Peckard says: “On application tothe Dake 
ef Dorset, his Grace, with the utmost libe- 
rality of mind and most polite condescen- 
sion, directed his library to be searched 
for this manuscript. The search was fruit- 
less, but some detached papers-were found 
which his Grace most obligingly sent to} 
me. From these, as containing, as far as 
they go, authoritative proof of the sates 
advanced in the preceding narration, || 
shall here insert the following extracts, 
amounting, as I,think, to that degree of ev-| 
idence for the veracity of these memoirs 
which will be satisfactory to every impar-| 











avery fairand Jegible hand. Each page 


‘js subscribed by Edward Collingwood, the 


company’s secretary, thus: ‘ Com. Colling- 
wood,’ which is, asx I take it, ‘ Compared, 
Collingwood.’ - Besides which, there is a 
testification at the end of each -volame. 
At'the end of the first under the hands of 
Edward Waterhouse and Edward Celling: 
wood, secretaries of the two companies for 
Virginia and the Somer-Islands, that they 
had compared that with the original court- 
book, and found it to be a true and perfect 
copy of the same, except the omission of 
one court and part of another. The second 
volume is signed by the said secretary Co!- 
lingwood and Thomas Collet, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, gentleman, testifving the same 
thing, except in a few immaterial points, 
where were wanted some original papers. 
These volumes only contain the company’s 
proceedings for a little above five years, 
viz: from April 28, 1619, to June 7, 1624,* 
including the whole t.me of Sir Edwin 
Sandys’, and the Earl of Southampton’s 
administration. However, they are not a 


tial reader.” And then follow divers ex-!brief and summary entry of the principal 


tracts, interesting to the ‘student of es points and matters concluded upon, accord- 


nia history, but not immediately pertinent 
to the present occasion. 


ing to the common methods of courts ; but 
give at length, the chief speeches, reagon:, 


It is probable, that all of these copies, and debates that happened in their courts, 
which were in “books,” that is, in bound) during that time. And, as it was a period 


volumes, with perhaps some ‘detached pa- | 


of vast contest and dispute, they often re- 


pers also, were returned to Lord Southamp-} cur back to former times and transactions ; 


ton or (after his death) to his sow. For, in’ 


his preface, Stith gives this account of 


them, to be taken (of course) with grains 
of allowance wherever ‘it differs from the 
preceding. “As these records are a very 
curious and valuable piece of the antiqui- 
ties of aur country, I shall give the reader 
an account of them, whith I received 
many years ago, in conversation with Col. 
Byrd an@ Sir John Raudolph. I had then 


no thoughts of writing the History of ,Vir- 


ginia, and therefore took less notice than I 
oiherwiseshonld have done. However, 
as lam perhaps the only person now liv- 
ing anything acquainted with their history, 
it-will not be improper to ‘give it to the 
reader, as I judge it highly worthy of his 
knowledge. : 

“These records are a journal of the 
company’s proceedings from day to day, 
and are written in two large folio volumes, 
onakind of elephant paper, generally in 


and thereby give us a clear idea and ac- 
count of the chief matters and proceedings 
of the company, almost from its first insti- 
tution and foundation. 


“This copy was taken, by the order,and 
for the use, of the Earl of Southampton, 
the company’s treasurer at that time; who, 
seeing how things were going with the 
company, had their records thus carefully 
copied and compare@ and authentically 





* Elsewhere it is said, “ The first volume 
begins with April 28, 1619, ‘a quarter court 
held for Virginia at Sir Thomas Smith’s 
house in Philpott-Lane,’ afd ends 8th ot 
May-1622; and the copy is attested by Ed. 
Waterhouse and Ed. Collingwood. ‘The 
second volume, a continuation of the first, 
commencing May 20, 1622, and ending 
April 28, 1624, is attested by Thomas Col- 
letand Ed. Collingwood.” Historic. Magaz. 





Vol. I1., No. 2; (for February 1858,) p. 34. 
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attested. Whether his lordship ‘nhendell 
to stand suit with the king for.the rights 
and privileges of the company,.or whether 
he did it only in vindication of his own 
and the company’ sreputation, j is uncertain. 
However, they were carefully} preserved in 
the family; and, as the original court- 
books were taken from the company by 
the king and privy council, and neyer 
again restored to them, (that I can find,) 
but probably destroyed or lost, this is, per- 
haps,.the only copy now extant. After the 
death of that earl’s son, the Duke of South- 
ampton, (the worthy. partner in the minis- 
try with the Earl of Clarendon, afier the 
restoration)—which happened in the year 
1667, the late Col. Byrd’s father, being 
then in England, purehased them of his 
executors, for sixty guineas. And thus 
have they been handed down, to clear the 
honour.and uprightness of the actions of 
that nobleman and the company, and to 
the full conviction of King James's arbri- 
trary and oppressive proceedings against 
them.” ! 
Of the subsequent fortunes of these MSS. 
I shall say something in the sequel. At 
present I am to remark, that, as they never 
have been published in full, and perhaps 
never will be, Stith’s copious abstracts of 
many of them, in his two books heretofore 
mentioned, are of: great value to the stu- 
dents of history, by farnishing the best sub- 
stitute accessible for the (shall I call them *) 
otiginals.. My meaning in this appli- 
cation of that term, to professed copies, 
cannot (I think) be misunderstood. 
The first three ‘books of Stith, coming 
down to the year 1620, (while the remain- 
‘ing two go no farther than. the year 1624,) 
are 80 filled with, interesting incidents of 
that most eventful, arduous, and critical 
period of our whole history, that no. person 
—at least none. who is “a native of the 
country’ ‘would wish his account curtail-, 
ed. Even historians who have flourished 
a century more remotely from those times, 
—I mean Howison and Campbell,—have 
hardly comprigntisheir. Narratives thereof, 






praised, it has been questioned whether! 
th were ever publish- 


es ———— 


7 

January, 1857,) p. 27; No.2, (for February 
1857,) p. 59. In the second volume’ of 
that periodical, No. 6, (for June 1858,) p: 
184, a writer with (what I suspect. is) the 
pseudonym of “B. Franklin,” says: “J 
have two copies of Stith’s History of Vir- 
ginia, which appear to be of different edi- 
tions. Both are from the press of Wiiliam 
Parks, Williamsburgh, 1747. Each hasthe 
same title and imprint, the’same number 
of pages, and is printed on the same type: 
but there are very numerous typographical 
variations, The two copies do ‘not always 
agree page for page, nor fine for line ; in- 
deed there are hundreds of instances of 
differences in the terminations of lines. 
These will be found in almost every signa- 
ture, perhaps in evéry one but A and X. 
Besides these, there are many other varia- 
tions. There are errors in the paging in 
both copies, but these do not occur at the 
same place’ in each. -In one copy, page 
256 is followed by 247, making an error of 
ten pages, which is continued to the end, 
331. In the other, the paging is correct to 
304, the next [page] is numbered 295, and 
then [the paging] goes on to the end, 331. 
While in each the last page should be 341. 
Were two editions of this work peinied in 
1747?” 

Whoever is acquainted with the circum- 
stances’of the time and country, will hard- 
ly believe that’ there were two different 


burg; especially when he. calls to mind 
the sarcasms, in the preface to the appen- 
dix, against the gentlemen of the colony 
for their want of publie spirit about pat- 
ronizing the work,~intended to have been 
continued, as the author, in his preface to 
the main body of the work; intimates plain- 
ly; but never in fact céntinued, probably 
for want of patronage. Of what explana. 
tion, then, is the matter susceptible, sup- 
posing “ B. Frankljn’s” statement to be cor- 
‘rect? And is that statement reliable ? 

I too have beforeme two copies that dif- 


of identity) ffom oxfe another ; the first be 
f) longs | to. myself; the second, lent me by 


6 ‘Mr. Wynne.* My copy wants the first 
istory,so meritorious and sot. 


> 
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*Mr. Wyntie hi has also” Leia pe ano- 








) riz voli 1, No. 1, (for 


ther copy; but as this, more defective than 


impressions in the same year at Williams- 


fer materially (so far as coneerns the point © 
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title page and preface, at the. beginning, 
and four pages (31-34) of the appendix, at 
the end ; but in other respects it is perfect: 
Mr. Wynne’s is in all respects perfect, 
save that the second title-page (that of the 
appendix) is gone. Upon comparing them 
I find, that p..206, where it first occurs, is 
followed by pp. 247-256, (which are thus 
of a duplicate numbering,) in my: gopy ; 
while, in his, the pagination is correct till 
p. 304 first oécurs, which is therein follow- 
ed by the duplicate numbering of pp. 295- 
3043; that pp. 73, 82, 84, 86,89, 98, 99, 103, 
131, 171, 178, 179, 206, 208, 214, 225, 233, 
238, 244, 245, of both copies, terminate,— 





and accordingly (for the most part) the 
pages next following them respective! y b: 


se; that pp. 258, 259, 261, 275, 289, and 
those immediately foliowing them respec- 
tively, in my copy, differ in like manner 
trom the corresponding pages, (268, 269, 
271, 285, 299, and. those immediately fol- 
lowing them respectively,) in his} that p. 
8 of the appendix, and the page immedi- 
ately following it, in both, exhibit the like 
difference ; and that in p. 308 of my copy, 
there is a printed line all across the page 
between'the bottom of the text agd the 
note swbjoined, while in tae same (which 
is the corresponding) page of his there is 
no line or demarcation at all, Moreover, 
the paper on which his.is printed is of bet- 
ter quality than that of mine, and so much 
thinner that the one volume is less in thick- 
ness, by something between one third and 
one fourth, than is the other. Further dif- 
ferences may, perhaps, be discoverable 
upon a more patientand pains-taking com- 
parison. These, however; are quite suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that the two. copies 
are of differentimpressions. But then the 
second title-page (which alone, as before 
mentioned, is left) in my copy.runs thus ; 
“An Appendix to, the First Part of the 
History of Virginia: containing a collec- 
ton of such..Ancient Charters or Letters 
Patent, as relate to that period. of time, 
and are still extant in eur publick offices 
in the Capitol, or in other authentic papers 


wei 





my own, corresponds entirely with it, so 
tar as portions.of both are extant, no fur- 
t*er notice thereof can be serviceable. 


my 


and ‘Records. Williamsburg: Printed by 
W. Parks, mpccxtvir.” While the first title- 
page (which alone, as aforesaid, is left) in 
his; reads as follows: “ The History of the 
First Discovgry and Settlsment of Virgi- 
nia. By William Stith, A. M., President 
of the College of William and Mary -in 
Virginia. Tante molis erat * * * condere 
gentem. Virg. Virginia, Printed: London, 
Reprinted for 8. Birt in 4ve-Mary-Lane. 
mocetil.” The (lost) first title-page of 
mine [cannot completely restore, fromany 
helps at present accessible to me ; but it 
had (as.I learn ‘from Historic. Magaz., 
vol. 1, No. 1; for Janpary 1857, p. 37,) these 


| differences, if only these, from that of Mr. 
-; Wynne’s copy: to wit-—in adding to the 
yin,—with syllables or words differing ixier | 


first clause, or title proper, the words, 
“ Being an Essay towards a General Histo- 
ry of this Colony ;’—in giving the name* 
and designation of the author thus, “By 
William Stith, A. M., Rector of Henrico 
Parish, and one of the Governors of. Wil- 
liam and Mary College ;”—and in the im- 
print, “ Williamsburg: Printed by William 
Parks, MDCCXLVII.” 

Another person, who signs himself * Ar- 
gus,” writes: “I have compared a copy 
with a London title-page and one with the 
Williamsburg imprint together, and ,find 
them identical in every particular except 
the title-pages.”’ Historic. Magaz., vol. 
2, No. 2,(for February 1858,) p. 62. Sup- 
posing this statement to be perfectly relia- 
ble,—concerning which, in spite uf Argus’s 
hundred eyes, I have some misgiving,— 
it tends to confirm “B. Franklin’s,” that 
there were two Williamsburg editions 
which so differed from one another as that 
one of them might agree perfectly with 
the so-called London copy. 

Finally, the face of every page, every 
line, and every word, I believe, in the body 
of the book, appendix, and preface to the 
latter, (which, it will be remembered, 1s 
}the only preface in one of the copies here 
compared,) is in point of typographical 
execution so precisely the same in Mr. 
Wynne’s copy and in mine, undistinguisha- 
ble in any feature whatever ; that it s#ems 
almost, if not quite, inconceivable ‘how 
they can have been printed at different 
printing establishments. And although 
Parks diedon the 1st of April, 1750, yet 





he was succeeded in his establishment, at 
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Williamsburg, by William Hunter, a native 
Virginian, and who “ probably (says Tho- 


mas) served his apprenticeship [to print-|the express purpose of forming materials 


ing]:with Parks.” History of Printing in 
America, edit. 1810, vol. 2, pp. 142-5. 


From ail these observations, my belief circumstances: First, That the -orthog- 
is, that there must have been at least two|raphy of the age, the events of which are 
different impressions of. Stith’s History,|recorded, is not preserved; secondly, that 


probably no more; and my conjecture is, 
that those were both really printed in Wil- 


liamsburg, thé first edition by Parks, the obliterated in ‘the original, that the trans- 
second edition by Hunter; that there was|criber conld not make them out; and 
never any really printed at London; that} thirdly, that the papers are not arrenged in 
some copies of the ‘later edition were fur-| chronological order. But with respect to 
nisked. with a title-page in the words I|their authenticity there can be no doubt. 
have: transcribed: from Mr. Wynue’s copy: 
that. perhaps some copics of the earlier! engaged in collecting materials for some 


edition were similarly supplied mutatis | future historian of Virginia; and the re- 
mutandis; and.that some copies .of the 


second were bound up (accidentally) with 
title-pages designed for the first, which | spurious. 
may very weil have happened, if there 
remained unbound,any copies of the one 
when the other was printed. At least this 
conjectare harmonizes all the phenomena 


that have been noticed. 


Shall we have another edition of Stith 


My vote ‘sin favour of it, and so shall be my | and gudicial acts of the constituted au; horities 


purse proportionately to the’ very modes 


limivof its means. But then let it not be | then extant ; which were regularly trans- 


no more than a bald reprint; on the con 


trary; let it be furnished with proper and|Esq., who had completed three volumes 
only proper annotations, derived from|of the History of Virginia, when he was 
more recent revelations of the past, and|snatched away by a premawre death, was 
especially, from a renewed, careful, colla-| favoured with the use of these manu- 
tion of the Ferrar-Southampton—Byid | scripts by John Randolph, Esq., into 
*MSS., aut quocumgue alio nomine vocentur. ' 


Concerning those manuscripts, there has|™@de frequent reference to them in the 


been a stupendous amount of blunderin 
misrepresentation, much of which I spar 


to mention ; but there is one piece, which, papers.* They are now in the possession, 


for the ‘sake. of students, ought to b 


pointed out. Hening is the perpetrator of taken to complete the History of Virginia, 
it, in his Statutes “at Large of Virginia, left incomplete by “his predecessor.” As 
vol. i, p 76, note a, which, so far as it is Mr. Hening himself very frequently gives 
material, Ferasiitiibe. Having cited what| @xtacts from the third ‘volume, (1 Hen. 
he! calls * the ancient records relating to 


“These are containe 





in p ematieet folio mes, MS., | Which of it would Cig worth Lis ge co thar 
of Westover, ofthe i yi ition, —a, composi 8 Aaslis 


 5agee 
eng and seem to have been com- 
piled, without much-regard to method, for 









































for a history of Virginia. That they are 
a compilation, is obvious from several 


im some instances blanks are left for 
words; which it ig presumed were so - 


It is-well known, that Col. Byrd was long 


spectable source from which these papers 
were derived, forbids the idea of their being 
Besides, as far as we have had 
an opportunity of comparing them with 
cotemporaneous papers, either printed or ‘ 
manuscript, they agree as nearly as could 
be expected. ‘These volumes contain 
minutes of the procetédings of the L.: don 
?| Company, and an epitome of the legisl itive 





t|in Virginia, so far at least as they were 


<tmitted to England. The late John Burk, 





whose hands “they had fallen. Mr. Burk 


g | course of his work, and resexved for a 
ro 4 q 
e| general appendix all the most important 


«| of Shelton Jones, Esq, who has under- 





_ * This coriternplaned: Appendix was never 
d published, unfortunately ; for the con ents 















evel he states ‘upon | tho: fa 
Feil for comparison with bis tatements. 
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Stati; 113,-120,-420,-145, 209, 223,, 230,— 
never, but in one instance, ibid. 122, 
note, from either of the others,—) it is 
probable that Mr. Jones allowed him ac- 
cess to the copy which he had. It will be 
seen in the sequel, that probably, perhaps 
certainly, there was another. 

Now the remarks of Mr. Hening .about 
the contents of the three vohimes are,— 
all of them except the words “ minutes 
of the proceedings of the London C3mpany 
and,”—applicable exclusively.to the third 
volume alone; which, it is demonstrable, 
was never seen either by the Earl of 
Southampton, or by the Duke;®* (as Stith 
mistakenlyAtalls him,) his son, tyhose 
executors, and’ not his fathers, made sale 
of the other two volumes to, not Col. Byrd, 
but his father, Doctor Byrd, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son designates him in a letter to be 
presently cited. For Hening himself in- 
forms us, that that volume, and a manu- 
script volume lent him by the gentleman 
last mentioned, so entirely corresponded 
as to “induce the belief that the one was 
copied from the other. The manuscript 
belonging to Mr. Jefferson, (he continues,) 
was procured from the executor of Richard 
Bland, Esq., and is in the same hand-writ- 
ing with which the acts of 1623, (1 Hen. 
Stat., 121—129,) and several other public 
papers of that period, are attested by ‘R. 
Hickman, Clk, of the Seeretary’s office.’ ” 
1 Hen. Stat., 223. As to which R. Hick- 
man these things are to be noted: Ist. 


papers in our offices, 





That he transcribed and certified copies of 


other publie papers in Hening’s collection | 


down to the year 1722, thus shewing that 
he was at so late a date alive, (1 Hen. 
Stat. 3, note; 224, note.) 2nd. That*the 
copy of the acts of 1623-4, headed “the 
first laws made by the Assembly in Vir- 
ginia, Anno. 1623,” which were not the 
first, and could not have been imagined 
so to be till long after the dissolution of 
the London Company, “was found among 
the manuscript papers of Sir John Ran- 
doth and by te it Peyton Ran- 








dolph, Esq. his son, was given to Thomas 
Jefferson,” (1 Hen. Stat.,.121,)—and 3rd. 
That Mr. Hickman and Sir John Randolph 
are mentioned by Stith, in his first preface, 
in conjunction, thus: “In the succeéding 
parts of this History, [subsequently to: the 
dissolution of the London Company,}] 1 am 
afra d 1] shall meet with much greater dif- 
ficulties than I have yet encountered. For 
I must chiefly depend on such of ‘our 
records as are stiliextant. Manyof them, 
doubtless, perished in’ the state-house at 
James-Town, and by other accidents, and 
those which have survived the flames-and 
injuries of Time, have been so carelessly 
kept, are so broken, interrupted; and de- 
ficient, have been so mangled by moths 
and ‘worms, and lie in such’a confused and 
jumbled state, (at least the most ancient 
of them,)-being huddled together in siggle 
leaves and sheets in books out of binding, 
that I foresee it will cost me infinite pains 
and labour to reduce and digest them into 
any tolerable order, so as to form from 
them a just and connected narration. And 
some of these have been lost, even since 
Mr. Hickman was clerk of the Secretary's 
Office. For I catnot find,. among the 
some old» rolls to 
which he refers. I have, therefore, been 
obliged, in a few points, to depend upon 
the fidelity of that gentleman’s eztracts 
out of our oldest records, made for the use 
of Sir John Randolph.” | Heiiing cites “the 
Ancient Records of the London Company,” 

as-he calls them, for proceedings of the 
General Assembly in Virginia, down to 
the year 1642, near eighteen years after 
the dissolution of that Company, though 
he says the same papers are preserved in 
the Bland MS., which he had from. Mr. 
Jefferson, (1 Hen. Stat. 230—238,) and 
though, that MS. and the other. being so 
much alike, that. one of them; must have 
been copied from the other, it is infalli- 
bly certain that the Bland MS. it was 
which stood to the other as an original; 
for “in this [the Bland] MS. there ig,” he 
tells us, agreeably to what Stith says. of 
1} Hickman’s “extracts,” or abstracts, “a 


re a: to the roll in -which. the subject 








ay be found; which wag:not the 
he Cao hein called] Records of 


‘the apse Company.” 1 Hen. Stat. 223. 





2863. 


The third volume, therefore, cf those MSS..) 
then belonging to John Randolph, (of Roan- 
oke), and in the temporary possession of 
Mr. Jones, was. indubitably copied from 
Hickman’s MSS.> taken out of Virginia 





‘not the Virginia Company’s) records, | 


omitting, “for economy of labour, and as 
of little importance, the references to rolls. 
And the two remaining of the three 
volumes were, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, copied from what, for distinction 
sake, l have called the Ferrar-Southamp- 


ton-Byrd MSS., as | shall presently proceed | 


to prove. First, however, let me conclude 
the present point with the remark, that, if 
the third volame had been what Mr. Hen- 
ing took it to be, Stith never would have 
ignored it in the manner he does in his 
preface, as a part of the Byrd MSS., when 
we find him speaking therein thus: “I 
must confess myself most indebted, in this 
Part of my History, toa very full and fair 
manuscript of the London Company’s 
Records, which was communicated to me 
by the late worthy President of our Coun- 
cil, the Honorable William Byrd, Esq. 
Neither could I wel! excuse myself, if I 
did not likewise acknowledge, with what 
humanity and politeness, that well-bred 
gentleman and scholar not only communi- 
cated .hose manuscripts to me, but also 
threw open his library (the best and most 
copious collection of books in our part of 
America) ans was himself even studious 
and solicitous, to seek out, and give me, 
whatever might be usefu} to my under- 
taking.” Then follows his description, 
which I have before transcribed, of those 
MSS:——-limited in space to two volumes, 
and in time toa period preceding the disso- 
lution of the Company in 1624. 

John Randolph’s copy has been said by 
some to have been sent to England, and 
by others to have gone into the possession 
of,the Congress of the late United States 
as part of Mr. Jefferson’s library. Campb. 
Hist. Vitg. edit. 1860, p. 174, note. But 
neither of thesé statements is correct con- 
cerning (as I believe) any copy of the 
Ferrar-Southampton-Byrd MSS., including 
therein that first copy. For, as to what I 
take to be Mr. Randolph’s, it is stated, with 
what I have the most convincing reason to 


believe is perfect accuracy, that “they are! 
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now [A. D. 1846, and I will add mow, A, 
D. 1863.] in the custody of Conway Rob- 
inson, Esq.,’(Howis. Hist. Virg. Voi. I., p. 
212, note 6;) and as tawhat_bas been gen- 
erally supposed to be Mr. Jefferson’s, he 
himself wrote on the 4th of October 1822, 
long afte: his libraiy had been transferred 
to Congress, “the only manuscripts I now 
possess [r@ating to the antiquities of our 
country | are some folio volumes; two of 
these are the proceedings of the Virginia 
Company in England; the remaining four 
are the Records of the Counejl of Virginia - 
from 1622 to 1700. The account of the 
two first volumes you will see in the pret- 
ace to Stith’s History of Virginia. They 
contain the records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, copied from the originals, under the 
eye, if I recollect rightly, of the Earl cf 
Southampton, a member of the Company, 
bought at the sale of his library by Doctor 
Byrd, of Westover, and sold with that 
library to Isaac Zane. These volumes 
happened at the time of the sale tu have 
been borrowed by Colonel R. Bland, who: 
library I bought, and with this, they were 
senttome. I gave notice of it to Mr. Zane, 
but he never reclaimed them. I shail de- 
posit them in the library of the University, 
where they will be most likely to be pre- 
served with care.” Works, edit. 1856, Vcl. 
VIL, p. 312. The volume of Hickman’s 
MSS., which Mr. Jefferson regarded as his 
own by purchase from Col. Bland’s execu- 
tor, he no doubt sent to the library o/ Con. 
gress, and it is probably the volume de- 
scribed in Historic. Magaz. Vol. IL., No, 2, 
(for February 1858,) p. 35, as “of about 
160 pages, containing lettess, prociama- 
tions, patents, in 1622, 1623; correspon:- 
ence, 1625, transactions in council, assern 
bly, their petition, and his miajesty’s an- 
swer.” 

That there were, and are, two copies of 
the London Company’s Records,* and that 
neither of them has been either sent to’ 
Englanc or deposited in the library to Cou- 


* In a former note these “ Records”’ are 
represented as “ending April 28, 1624,” 
while in the text there they are said to. 
have come down to 7th June, 1924, a dia+* 
crepance, which can only be reconciled by 
supposing that the copy here first indica- 











ted was copied from the other incompletely. 
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gress, scems to be thus in the highest de- 
gree probable, if not absolutely certain. 
The sequel of Mr. Jefferson’s letter, 
from which [thave hbove quoted, concerns 
a topic of so much importanee, that I shall 
not need an apology for a short digression 
from the main subject, in order to bring’it 
He coutigues: “The 
other four volumes, I am confident, are the 
criginal office records of the Couricil. My 
conjectures are, that when Sir John Ran- 
dolph was about to begin the history of 
Virginia which he meant to write, he bor- 
rowed these volumes from the Council Of.- | 
fice, to collect from them materials for his 
work. He died before he had made any 
ning in that work, and they remained 
in his library, probably unobserved, during 
indy whole life of the late Peyton Randolph 
his son; from his executors I purchased) 


into general notice. 





his library in a lump, and these volumes | 
were sent to meas a partof it. I found 
the leaves so rotten as often to crumble 
into dust en being handled. I bound them, 
therefore, together, that they might not be 
unrecessarily opened, and have thus pre- 
served them forty-seven years. If my con- 

tures are right, they must have been out | 
of the public office about eighty.years. [| 
shall Kien them also with the others in 
the same library of Ihe University, where | 
they will be safer from injury than in a) 
public office. I have promised, however, | i 
to tfust them to Mr. Hening, if he will) 
nd. publish them when he shall have 
The| 





So 
2 


} 
| 
} 


copy @ 
finished his collection of the laws.” 
preface to the last volume of Hening’s 
Statutes is dated 4th September, 18 
Whether he subsequently got possession of i 
these volumes, and what (in any case) has 
ultimately hecome of them, I have not yey) 


n9 


me 


ascertained. ls 

Almost at the very time of Mr. Jeffer-| ts 
son’s writing that letter the Court of Ap-! 
peals had occasion for those very books. 
I refe: to the case of Whittington v. Chris- 
ti Rand. 353-383. In his elaborate | 
epinion therein, delivered on the 26th of 
February, 1824, Judge Green said: “During 
the royal] government the lands belonged 
to the crown, and were granted by the 
Governor with the approbation of the 
Council, according to such methods and 
instructions as were, from time to time, 


> 


an, + 


row 
ay 


5 | aha date of Mr. 





prescribed and giten by the King in Coun- 


ceil. It is impossible now, in consequenc® 
of the destruction of the publie records 
during the eg masa He to asc 
were the rules thus establis} 


ishe 
details. 


certain what 
ed, in all the: 
tty fall outline may be 
gathered, from the forms of patepts as they 

are registered, our acts of Assemby, the re- 
maining fragments of the council-books, and 
the decisions of the Court of Appeals since 
the Revolution in which the ancient prac 
tice upon this subject is occasionally refer- 
ed to.” Andin the conrse of his opinion 
he made numerous citations from the “ re- 
maining” books of the Council, beginning 
with an entry of 4th January, 1699-1700 
Whether an occasion 
arise, on which i 


But a pre 


will ever again 
will be material to de- 
doctrine these 


termine any legal missing 
books would elucidate, cannot absolutely 
de foretold: itis perhaps not probable; ye: 
it is certainly possible. And, however 


that may be, there can exist no doubt cf 


their vast importance towards a correct 
history of Virginia 


reference to wh 


during that period, with 
at is most interesting, the 
then practical administration of govern- 
ment. The fact, conjectured by Mr. Jeffer 

son, of Sir John Randolph’s having bor- 
;rowed them with such a view, the lamen- 
tation of Stith that he could not find them 
(as well as other records, it seems,) and 
must depend upon Hickman’s abridgements 
instead, sufficiently support this. And yet 
where have they gone, and what has been 
\their progress towards utter decay, during 
the forty years which have elapsed since 
Jefferson’s letter? Has 
, anything been done towards putting them 
in a more durable condition, or towards 


| communicating to the public any portion 


of their contents? Will anything of that 
ort be done? @r are they to be suffered 
pass into total oblivion without an effort 
to prevent it? 
There is a gentleman in the City of Rich- 


| mond, who has been and is busy in cullect- 


ing materials, manuscript, as well as print- 

ed, for an Historical Outline of Govern- 
ment, Legislation, and Judicature, in the 
Colony and Commonwealth of Virginia, 
somewhat upon the plan of Hallam’s Con. 
stitutional History of England; who would 
regard those long neglected and generally 
forgotten books as a priceless treasure—to 
whom it would be a labour of love to draw 
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trom them, and communicate, whatever 
they contain of instruction, and to trans- 
eribe with hisown hand the most valuable 
portions of them verbatim et literatim for 
insertion in an appendix to his contempla- 
ted work. But he must have them acces- 
sible to him in Richmond. Can such an 
arrangement be made? Is it not the best, 
perhaps the sole feasible, means of render- 
ing them usefal to the public? . 
Perhaps the publication of these sugges- 
tions may bring out some pertinent re- 
spense through the same medium. 
Whether Stith wrote any thing in con- 
tinuaticn of what he published upon the 
History of Virginia, does not appear so far 
as Lam informed. Inthe second volume 
of Force’s Historical Tracts, No. 6, is an 
Extract from a Manuscript Collection of 
Annals relative to Virginia ;’ published 
likewise in the first volume of Maxwell’s 
Virginia Historical Register, pp. 158-161; 
Which is as sensible and circumstantial as 
anything in Stith, and narrates certain 
transactions of the year 1642. But then, 
in the Virginia Gazette of the 2ist April, 
1774, (published at Williamsburg.) from 
whjeh it is taken, it is introduced thus: 
» To the Printer,—Sir, At a time whena 
company of monopolizers, contractors, and 
-preemptors (to speak in the language of 
the Grand Assembly) are soliciting the 
Crown for a grant of a very considerable 
* and valuable part of this Colony, to be 
erected into a separate Government, I flat- 
‘er myself the following extract from ‘a 
manuseript collection of Annals relative 
:o Virginia, cannot be disagreeable to your 
readers, especially to the members of our 
legislature, to whose serious and attentive 
‘onsideration the important transaction 
therein referred to, is humbly submitted by 
the Confpiler.” So that, if this direct claim 
of authorship was advanced honestly, the 
sompiler of those Annals was then living: 
whereas Stith had died as long before as 
1755; and indeed not only does the name 
Annals, but moreover some qualities of 
the sty!e as well, indicate that they were 
the prodiiction of another hand. Can any 
zentleman versed in Virginian antiquities, 
inform the public, who was the analist, 
and whether it is possible now to recover 


nated to the Virginia Historical Society , 
whether it has been or’ not, I have not at 
present the means of-learning. If it has 
not been, and is extant, can the present 
possessor make a better disposition of it, 
unless he will print it? G. 


P. S.—Since the commencement of the 
present war, a most interesting volume 
has, by running the blockade, been added 
to the Virginia State Library; being a 
“Calendar of [English] State Papers, @o- 
lonial Series, 1574-1660,” edited by W.. No- 
el Salisbury. London, 1860. Some ex- 
tracts, which I subjoin, will represent more 
truly than Mr. John Ferrar, writing ata 
distance of thirty years, did, the manner 
of the Privy Council’s dealing with the 
books and papers of the London Company ; 
for his statement (not above» quoted at 
large) on that subject is not reconcijable 
with the lateness of some dates in the 
Ferrar-Southampton-Byrd M&S. 


“1623. May 22d. Order. of the Privy 


Council, that all the charters, books, let- 
ters, and any other writings, belonging or 
relating to the plantations of Virginia and 
the Somers Islands, be delivered to the 
[King’s] Commissioners. for those planta- 


om 
tions, and that all boxes and packages of 


fetters hereafter brought over from those 
parts, during this commission, be’immedi- 
ately delivered to the commissioners, to 
be by them broken open, perused, and dis- 
posed of as they shall find cause.” 

“1623. Nov. 21st. Order of the Privy 
Council, for delivery to the Virginia Com- 
pany of all the books and writings in the 
hands of the Virginia commissioners be- 
longing to the company, against whom a 
guo warranto has been issued questioning 
their charters.” 

“1624. June 26th. Order of the Privy 
Council, for Mr. Ferrar, deputy for the 
Company of Virginia, to bring to the coun- 
cil “chamber all the. papers, books of ac- 
counts, and invoices concerning the late 
corporation. [judgment in the guo warranto 
having been given at the Trinity Term, 
1624, which was at an end on or before 
the 19th of June, the date of John Cham- 
berlain’s letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, in 
Court and Times of James the First, vol. 





his work? Perhaps it may have been do- 


2d p. 459:] and the lists of the people in 
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that colony, to be retained by the keeper 


ll further order.” 


of the council chest, till 


After which I} find no “ further order” on 
the subject. 


} 
i 


bw 


Mce, it seems probable, that the whole 
of the two folio volumes of transcrips was 
made between 2Iist Nov., 1623, and 26th 
June, 1624, after the first seizure of the 
papers, and not, from a sagacious fore- 
sight, in advance of any such seizure: 


A 


\tany rate, many must have been copied 
that interval. 
Burk was aware, from the contents of 


m 


those volumes themselves, that’ the ¢om- 
pany s papers had been seized, and after- 
wards retarned, in the manner above sta- 
ted; but he was not aware from them, and 
seems not to have known. at all, that an 
order, nineteen days later than the latest 
date in them, had required the papers to 
be delivered again into the custody of the 








o : { 
keeper of the council chest; and hence he 


mistakenly casts a slur upon Stith, who} 
spoke distinctly concerning a seizure of| 
the company’s papers, subsequently to their 
having been copied. His words kre: 
* These copies were deposited in the 
hands of the Earl of Southampton; and 
although Mr. Stith declares himself entire- 
ly unacquainted with the circumstance of 
their restitution to the compony, these were 
the identical papers from which he com- 
piléd his History ; and .with the addition 
of a volume, which he did not see, they 
are at this moment in the hands of the 
writer. Hist. Virg., vol. 1, pp. 274-5. 
Now the “copies,” thus used by both 
Burk and Stith, never were restored to 
the company, for the Privy Council never 
had or knew of them; *and Stith was well 
warranted in his ignorance whether the 
originals from which those copies were 
made were ever returned after the second 
seizure Of them under the order of 26th 
June, 1624. I believe they never were 
For, among the papers now in the State- 
paper office, and described in the Calen- 
dar I have above mentioned, are very 
many, which must have originally belong- 
ed to the Virginia Company. The minutes 
of their proceedings do not appear in that 
list, as far as I have been able to discover; 
but that may have happened either froma 


? 


OF 


been classed with the domestic, instead 


1 
s 


the colonial, series: for Mr. Salisbury te!) 
us, that may documents which ought to be 


£2. 


t at 


in the latter series, are in fact in the 


mer. 
Mr. Howison, referring to the third vol 
ume of MSS. mentioned by Burk in the 


preceding extract, says, “ what they were, 


nm 
Ae hay 


I do not know.’ 
note b. 
has very plainly told us, and therein has 
enabled us to know, that Stith had, if no: 


Hist. Virg., vol. 1, p. 
But what they were, Mr.: Bart 


them, yet the guasi-originals from’ which 
I suspect that both 
were in Stith’s temporary possession, 


they were copied ; 


kata 


less he rejected one of them as superflu- 


ous. 
Burk’s first volume terminates az the 
same period as Stith; his second exten<s 


A909 


lames 


to the year 1 For the former he hac, 
in common with Stith, the Ferrar-South- 
ampton-Byrd MSS.; and for the latter he 
had what, without his knowing it, was*but 
a transcript of those Hickman MSS., which 
had been prepared for Stith’s unele,.S:ir 
? 


asic 


John Randolph, and which, as we have 
seen, Stith was to use for the sequel of hiz 
work, if he went-on with it. This ig sus- 
ceptible of absolute demonstration. _ 
In his second volume, p. 7; Burk tells 
us what that third volume in his posses- 
sion was; “a single copy, compiled [fro:n 
the records in Virginia] and preserved by 
the pious care of an individual, Col. Byra? 
This volume, 
after Burk’s death, went along with tie 


of the parish of Westover.” 
other two volumes, into the possession of 
Mr. Jones; and was the very compila 
cited by Mr..Hening as Ancient Records, 
vol. 3, which we have heretofore seen wus 
a duplicate of the Hickman MSS., gene- 
rally called by Mr. Heningthe Bland MsS., 
save that in the latter were certain reser- 
ences to the roll, which were left out 
the former. If any doubt concerning th:s, 
lingers in the mind of any person, he can 
remove it by comparing Mr. Burk’s cita- 
tions from Ancient Records, throughout bis 
second volume, with the notices of tne 
same matters in Hening’s Statutes ; a work 
which I have performed, but the accoun: 
of which is too tedious to be gone through 


2 of 


here. - Finally, were this third volume o: 


tion 


YY 
had 





‘ desttuction of them, or from their having 





the MSS, Mr. Burk had, anything.resily 
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different from the Hickman, alias Bland, ) 


MSS., is it conceivable that Col. Byrd 
would not have communicated it to Mr. 
Stith, towards whom his deportment was 
such as (we have seen) Stith peneenelly: 
described it to be ? 


Notge.—Since this article was wholly 
written, and after it had passed out of my 
hands, I have been furnished with Historic. 
Magaz., vol. 5, No. 11, (for November, 
18€1,) wherein, at p. 350, itis said : 
were evidenily three editions of Stith, one 
with the London, and two with the Wil- 
liamsburg, imprint; one of them being on 
poor paper, and the others on good paper. 
All three copies have signature X, pp. 259- 
310, on the poor paper.: The type in all is 
the same, and evidently from the same office. 
‘The pages in the London and the good-pa- 
per Williamsburg, correspond entirely in type, 
lines, pages, ornaments. The pages run 
to 304, then back to 295-310.* The poor- 
paper Williamsburg edition, differs frequent- 
ly from the other two in the lines, but gene- 
rally ends the pages in the same way, with 
occasionally a word or two more or less. 
it di iffers from them in many of the orna- 


ments. ° Its paging runs on correctly to 
256, and then begins again with 247. All 
copies end on p. 331. ». F. &” 


Gut, notwitstanding the positiveness of 
this’ writer, that there “ evidently” were 
three distinct impressions of the work, (if 
such was his meaning,) I submit that the 
sonjecture I have offered is more plausgi- 
; namely, that there was but one “ good- 
paper” edition, which was furnished in 
sotne copies with a Williamsburg, and in 
other copies with a London, title-page, (a 
vell-known practice of booksellers in all 


7 
ble 


ages and countries;) else how could such 
an entire aomenyin dates exist, “in type, 
limes, pages, ornaments,” as to make it 
evident that the typograpkical work was 
‘“ from the same office ?” 

The remark is true, that “ s/gnature X, 
pp. 299-310,” both in my (Williamsburg 
pgot-paper): copy and in Mr. Wynne’s 
(London-se called-good-paper) copy, is “on 
the poor paper,” agreeably to my judg- 
ment; and the same must be true foncern- 
ing the supposed other (good-paper) copy, 
if my conjecture be true, that it is not re- 


copies 


“ There |. 







ally a different edition. And this remark 
tends to confirm the conjecture that all the 
were printed at Williamsburg, 
where the same poor-paper could be had 
to eke out an insufficient supply of the 
good, or to be caught up by accident in the 
hurry of the press. Bnt a further argu- 
ment of the same tendency cannot be 
drawn from the supposition that the “ sig 
nature” was only once printed ; for, in 
308, occurs the irreconcilable difference 
which I have before pointed out:betweer 
Mr. Wynne’s copy and mine. 

It is also true, that between his copy and 
mine, there is a specific difference, though, 
strong general resemblance, in the several 
ornaments at the commencement of books 
2, 3. and in the plain parallel 
lines at the top of p. 1 of the Appendix,— 
the space between them being greater in 
the one copy an in the other. But while 
this shows, that there must have been at 
least two impressions, 


Tr 
L 


4 and 5, 


it dees not impngn , 
the conclusion that all were printed at 
Williamsburg. 
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NIGHT IN THE ORLEANS 
THEATRE. 


A 
. 
a ‘ 

The .old. Orleans Theatre, in New Or- 
leans, is one of the landmarks of the city. 
It is situated on Orleans street, just behind 
the St. Louis Cathedral, about half way 
between Royal street and Bourbon. Sur- 
rounding it are bar-rooms, ceffee-houses, 
billiard-rooms where they play pool, and 
where there incessant clatter of 
French among the excited players, varied 


is an 
with the deep sing-song cry of the croupier 
as he calls out the score and removes the 


pegs 5 
shops and shanties. 


small 
It is now the oldest 
theatre in the city, though the sign above 
the door, “ Theatre d’ Orleans,” in 
white letters, stil! looks fresh, and the 
building has an air of solidity and strength 
as if it were good for hajf a century yet. 
Until a-few years ago, when the new and 
splendid Opera House was erected at the 
corner of Toulouse and Bourbon, the old 
Orleans Theatre was the home of the 
Opera; and its salle and loges glittered 
nightly with the flash of diamonds and the 


and there are also varicus 


} - 
large 
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blaze of beauty. Nowhere else on the 
North American continent is the Grand 
Opera conducted in real European style 
but in the city of New Orleans. The best 
singers that have appeared in America 
have sung in the old Orleans Theatre, and 
its walls seem yet vocal with melody. 





I once spent a night in this old Theatre 
—a whole night—from nine o’clook in the 
evening to nine in the morning; @ con- 
siderable portion of the time solitary and 
alone, and when the whole building was 
pitch dark. "I will tell you how it was. 

A friend handed me a ticket to a “bal 
masqué et paré’ at the old Orleans, and I} 
determined to go. nine| 
o’clock I made my entree, the polite door- 
keeper ticketing my hat and cane and 
stowing them 


Promptly at 


away in his sentry-box. 
‘The visitors had just began to assemble. 
The maskers were pouring in, but the 


dance had not yet commenced. Taking a 


ointnased to champagne pur 





seat in one of the open boxes in the 
dress circle, the cowp d’oeil was exceed- 
ingly in‘eresting.-The whole parquette had 
been raised and planked over, even with 
the stage, the wings of the stage were 
pushed back; two pair of temporary steps, 
carpeted over, condneted the guests down 
from the boxes to the dancing tfoor, anda 
thousand gas lights illuminating the build- 
ing made it as bright as day. An orches- 
tra at the extreme end of the stage, led by 
a little man in gold spectacles and a big 
baton in his hand, sat waiting for the 
signal to be given, while a lively chatter 
in Frenek was going on all over the build- 
ing. A few others, besides myself, were 
the only unmasked persons in the theatre. 

Presently the dance commenced. My 
dancing days being over, I looked on for 
2 while, when feeling disposed to walk 
about, I turned into the saloon, where a 
refreshment establishment had been im- 
provised, and where the first man I saw 
was an old friend, sipping iced cham- 
pagne punch in company with four or five 
youngsters of my acquaintance, all bent 
on fun and frolic. Of course I was in- 
vited to join them,and I did. Then there 
was a repetition of Doesticks’ experience 
with lager beer at Niagara. We had some 
more punch, and then a glass of punch, 


more punch as a new quadrille was or. 
ganizing, until at last I scarcely knew my 
head from my heels. Upon a-man unac 


} 


ch, the effect 
is something curious. 
My friend 


i, who told me he born 
within a square of that place, and had all 


was 
the privileges of the house, invited me 
‘to go back with him and see the penetralia 
of the theatre—the grecn-room, the dress 


ing rooms, the “property” rooms, the 


place where they make the thunder and 
lightning, and all the ropes, gulleys, trap 
doors, and so-forth, constitute the 
outfit of a first class theatre. 


which 
In one oi 
the rear rooms a man was dealing rouge et 
T 


noir, and an excited crowd of betters were 
Another was 


} 


nee 


gathered around the table. 
whirling around a roulette w 
out in French the 
the winning side. 


I, calling 
number and colour ot 
The scene was most 
animating. Persons would quit the dance. 


stake a cing at the table, pocket either his 
winning or disappointment, as the case 
might be, and be back again in the waltz 
in the space_of a minute. The crash ot 
the music. the calis of the gamblers, and 
the shuffle of feet in the salle a dansei, alfo 
gether, produced a feeling of excitement 
that was participated in by every pergor . 
in the assembly, and especially by those 
who, like myself, had been paying particu- 
But, act 


ing on the homoepathic principle of curing 


lar attention to the punch-bowl. 


like with like, I again had recourse to the 
same medicine, and kept it up, from time 
in the 
morning, tired, sleepy, and somewhat “ tos- 


to time, until, about two o'clock 


ticated,” I retired to one of the loges grilles, 
common to all French theatres, from whieh 
the spectator can see the play without be- 
ing seen by the audience, and—fell asleep ’ 

Imagine my horror and alarm, on wak 
ing, to discover that the theatre was pitch 
dark! 
dead, and every soul but myself had de- 
parted! 
My watch had run down, or I could have 


The lights were fled, the garlands 
I could form no idea of the hour 


come near it by feeling the hands. While 
I was profoundly asleep, the ball had 
broken up, the maskers had left, the gas 
had beén turned off, and there I was, over- 
looked in the general departure by having 





and then some punce, and then a little 


been concealed im the loge grillé! 
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I shouted loudly, in the hope that some 
one else had been left in the same way 
that I was, but my voice brought no res- 
ponse, except. the echoes that rang through 
the immense building. Knowing the in- 
terior of the theatre well, I felt my way 
atong.in the inky darkness until I reached 
the steps, and descended to the street 
door. It was securely locked and bolted. 
Then I went back and tried the windows. 
They, too, were closed so that I could not 


chance to amuse myself, for a while at 
least, and try to forget my burning thirst.” 
My musical education had comprehended 
nearly all of the instruments I found, and 
I took them one at a time. I played 
waltzes and jigs on the tiolin—dancing 
to the latter on the floor with a sort of 
frantic desperation that would have con- 
victed me of being a madman before any 
jury of twelve mep who had seen me. & 
played soft airs and serenades on the flute, 


open them, and even if I could have done 
so, I would have to jump twenty feet upon 
the stone banquette. My throat was 
parched with thirst, and a sudden thought 
eecurred to me. I would make my way 
to the refreshment stand and get some 


and sounding marches on the French 
horns. Finally, out of breath and my 
thirst fearfully increased, I had to give up 
the music. I went into the salle @ danser. 
“ Here,” said I, “will I pace the floor until 
the morning comes, and I am released 


water. When I got there, water, punch, ! from this horrible captivity.” 


iee, everything, were removed! What 
should I do? I serambled back into the 
dress-circle. “Not a creature was stirring, 
‘not even a mouse.” Then imagination 
got free rein, and I thought I saw the 
mimic battles of the stage refought. I 


At last, morning appeared. The longest 
night will have an end. But even with 
morning I could get no relief. I was 
ashamed to expose myself to public ride 
cule by making any demonstration to be 
heard by those inthe street. I knew there 





fancied I could see dying gladiaters, Ham- 


would come, afier a while, the old French- 


let’s and Banquo’s ghos}s, the witch’s caul-| man who acted as a sort of guardian to 
dron, the bloody knife of the assassin and | the théatre, cleaning it out and putting it 


his stealthy step across the stage. Al! the|in order. But this was Sunday morning, 


horrible things I had ever seen upon the 
stage came back vividly to my imagination. 
TI halloed again, bat nothing but echo 
answered. -1I shouted “Fire,” but who. 
could hear the ery of fire at probably four 
o’clock in the morning from the interior of 
alarge theatre? Meantime my thirst be- 
came more and more intolerable. At last, 1 
felt my way through the labyrinth of boxes 
in the dress-circle, and scrambled down 
upon the raised platform of the parquette. 
-1 walked back, the sound of my boot mak- 
ing an unearthly echo, hoping to find some 


water in so:ne of the dressing-rooms. J. 
got lost in the rear passages, stumbled | 


against chairs and tables, butted against 
doors, and knocked down “properties.”. 
But not a drop of water could be found. 
At last I struck heavily against what 
seemed to be a large table, and heard an 
indistinct musical vibration. Feeling upon 
the table, I found violins, horns, flutes, 
elarionets—all the instruments of a first- 
elass orchestra. The players had left them 
there until they should have occasion to 
use them agein. “Here,” thought I, “is a 





iand he was Jater than usuak—so that it 
i wads nine o’clock before I heard the harsh 
but welcome grating of his key in the 
door. 


~~ 


He opened it, and I began hastily to de- 
scend the steps. 

“Qui va 14?” said he, hearing, but not 
seeing me. He did not understand a 
word of English. 

He started back with positive fright in 
‘his countenance when he saw me. My 
sleepless night, my debauch, my agony of 
thirst, my disordered dress and dishevelled 
hair would have made me unknown to my 
most intimate friend. ; 

“It’s me,” said I; “c’est’ moi’—bu:z 20 
dry was my throat that the words stuck im 
them like the murderer’s “ Amen.” ' 

“ Que faites-vous ici?” 

I was unable to explain. “Suivez moi,” 
said I, and rushed across the street to 4 
bar-room, seize& the pitcher of water on 
the counter, and emptied it without taking 
it from my lips. But the old Frenchman 
evidently though { was a burglar or a 
maniac, for he locked the door hastily, and 
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I 
Jost no time in regaining my room, where 
still further quenched my thirst. then 


, 


ble-locked the door, and slep 


he street like a quarter-ho 


se, 


ran up 


+ 


, 
t the re- 


mainder of the day.- | 

‘This is no fancy sketch, but an actual 
and veritable fact, except in one or two 
particulars. I have, for convenience, de- 
scribed it as happening to myself, but it 
did actually happen to a friend who told 


me of it,and I was myself present at the 
theatre that night and saw him there. It 
was in the month of January, 1861. 

Moral: Don’t get “tight,” and go to sleep 


in a private box in a theatre. 


ar 
ree ee + © Sass Oro —_—-— 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF YVIR- 
GINIA. 


Jar people have been so long accustom- 


ed to go abroad for their amusements, that 


they are oblivious to the wonders and beau- 
ties 


f nature, exhibited in the States, 


which are embraced within the limits of 


1 


our own Confederacy. In the hope of 


nae 


thi Se 


blime scenery to be found within 


arous some new interest in the grand 
and sa 
our own borders, | have decided to jot 
down some reminiscences of a recent trip 
Our 
arty of seven, all told, including baby and 


srvant, left Richmond in one of-the pack- 


among the mountains of Virginia. 
I 


< 
. 


ets on the canal, which runs along by the 


siae 


waters of the James river; its bed, at such 


times. forming a cliannel for the boats, and 
bank constituting a tow-path for the 


its 
horses, 


We had heard many tales of the 


diseomnforts connected with this mode of 


ts 


travelling, and had some dim foreshadow: 


? 


ings of two or three days martyrdem, pack- 
ed in close quarters, with all sorts of peo- 


; 
. . ° » >, | 
ple. and brought into contact with the filth 


which would naturally accrue about such 
a crowd, but we were most agreeably dis- 
appointed. The boat was not at all crowd- 
ed with passengers, while they were, for 
the most part, people in whose society we 
found interest and pleaswre, and the gen- 
tlemanly and attentive officers of the boat, 


the obliging servants, the particularly pa- 


tient and cheerful chambermaid, al! con- 
spired to make our stay’on board agreea- 
ble. Not least among .our comforts, was 





{ 


;eate, but still pretty 





| 
| 


of, and, occasionally mingles with, the | 





iin them. 


}and entered into th 








ce 


the abundance of i water, with which 
we were constantly supplied, and which 
the hot weather made peculiarly grateful 
to us; while as faras table comforts were 
i that they had fully 


concerned, all agreed 
pre, than they paid for; for 


all, if not m¢ 
the moderate charge would not justify lux 

urious living, if indeed the markets would 
supply it. Throws into such close prox- 
imity with people, we could not help, of 


sige 
course, from being more or less interested 
There was a Dr. , 
wife, who were installed opposite our par- 
ty, at the head of 1 





and his 


:e boat, who came in 
He had 


been connected with the old Navy, but re- 


for a large share attention. 


ur 


Oi 


signed when his State (Vv 


e service of the young 
His wi 


irginia) seceded, 


Confederacy. fe was a frail, deli- 


woman, thongh ap- 


proaching middle life—so feeble as to be 


almost helpless, from months of sickness 
They 


y to Alleghany Springs, 


and confinement to her chamber. 


. 
2 


Ww 
vv 


q 


were on their a 


and his untiring devotion to her, as she lay 
. ce » bel ? 4 
in her winsome helplessness, the thonght- 


Y 
4 


wishes, the tenderness with which he lift- 


ful kindness with which he anticipated he 


ed her about and arranged her pillows, 
li 


elicited our constant 


7 
ber medic 


and administered ines and tried 


tite 
baety 


to tempt her appe 


admiration, while she to him with 


clung 
equal devotion and pride We slaredher 


sadness, in hay from her 


couch during the long hours of the night, 


ing him exiled 


= 


which to her proved sleepless ones, and 


her gladness when the curtains were un- 


cr 
=) 


drawn in the morning, and he was again 


admitted to our apartment, feeling when 
he took his seat, at her head, as if he had 
brought a flood. of sunlight into our con- 
tracted dormitory, so radiant was her face 
and his with pleasure at meeting again 
We became deeply interested in them and 


their sons, of whom she talked much; one 
of them already in the Navy, and the othex 


+; 
ti 


longing for the time to” come when he 
should be old enough to go; and we part- 
ed from them at Lynchburg, with regret, 
each to go our We spent a 


large portion of our time on deck, admi- 


several ways. 


ring the beautiful. scenery. The sluggish 


stream, over which we were passing, fre- 


quently assumed an air of beauty, as it 
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wound its thread-like way onward among 
the sunny hillsides and smiling valleys of 
the James, while the bright waters of that 
river were, nearly all the time in sight, 
dancing on in théir joyous beauty, now 
sparkling in the broad sunlight, and anon, 
clothed in a dark and sombre hue, reflect- 
ed from some.o’ershadowing cliff; or clad 
in a rich robe of green, borrowed from the 
trees and shrubs overhanging its banks. 
Theewoodland scene was varied with fine 
farms, occasional cottage homes, and now 
and then a picturesque looking mill. There 
were some villages upon the banks, but 
With slight pretensions to taste or beauty. 

All that we saw of loveliness, was nature’s 
own handiwork. After passing Lynch- 
burg, the scenery became bolder and niore 
magnificent. Piles upon piles of towering 
mountains rise before us in illimitable 
grandeur—¢sometimes we were so enclosed 
in them, that it seemed as if there was no 
possible outlet for our boat. They assum- 
ed a thousand shapes of beauty, and their 
ofitline, painted against the broad sky, was 


- 


foliage, through which even heaven’s sun- 
beains cannot penetrate. The occasions 
become still more frequent, when the wa- 
ters of the canal merge in those of the 
river, and, perhaps, for miles, we are ina 
broad expanse of water. Just before en- 
tering the James, at one point, a gentle- 
man left the boat at a lock, for a walk on 
the tow-path——meantime the tow-path 
changes to the opposite bank, and at length 
our boat is thrown into the stream. 

Our pedestrian, intent upon the exercise 
he was seeking, is all unconscious of the 
changes and travels briskly forward, until 
all at once he finds himself at. the end of 
his path, and at a steep rugged bij], which 
descends to the water’s edge, he must scale 
its base in order to keep up with the pass- 
ing boat—he finds, to his surprise, that the 
opposite shore, to which our craft is cling- 
jng, is quite remote from the bank, along 
which he is making his way with so much 
difficulty, and he commences shouting at 
the top of his Yoice for it‘to stop and take 
him on. We wonder where the voice 








ever varying to our vision as we passed 
onward, presenting different aspects. at 
every point from which we viewed them. 
Occasionally they would fall in gentle 
slopes to a broad table land, which would 
be graced by some rude cabins, in them- 
selves considered, amounting only to blem- 
ishes, but nestled among the hills, gave 
Be 2auty to the scone, because we knew 
them to be the abodes of men. We scan- 


ned the mountain paths which led to these | 


humble homes, and gave to the occupants 
egress to. the outside world. 
of the snows which must make them bleak 


in the winter, and these roads at times im- | 


passable, and we could fancy that the den- 


izens led almost the life of hermits, but} 


little time is given to speculate upon who 
or what they are; we move forward, and 
our eyes are still fascinated, and our sep- 
ses charmed with the new beauties which 


spread out on every side. . How glorious} With the. 
We snuff the pure moun-| reddened face. 


the panorama! 


We thought 


comes from, and are still more surprised 
when we ascertain that some one. is atthe 
foot of that rugged aud almost perpendic- 
ular mountain side; how could he have 
got there? is the exclamation! and how 
can he get away ?—he must bide his time, 
and struggle on as best he can, to get along 
lover the steep and slippery way, until the 
stream is narrower, and our boat, by this 
means, enabled to come to his relief. He 
clings to the limbs and shrubs, to maintain 
ad steadier footing, and .threads his way 
jalong; sometimes is close to the water's 





edge, and in full view of us, and again 
hidden ffom our sight; for he is obliged to 
|zigzag up and down and find a foothoid 
where he can, until at length we are ena- 
bled to swing the packet around to the 
ishore he was clamboring ‘along, and re- 





‘ceive him on board; he came panting and 
puffing from his unusual exertions, and 
perspiration pouring from his 
The amusement caused 


tain air, redolent with the perfume of the| by his awkward predicament, forms quite 
grape blossoms, hanging from the vines, |au episode in the monotony of our boating. 


whose rank, luxuriant ‘growth are binding 


After awhile we change boats and enter 


together those huge forest trees, and whose | into one of still more limited dimensions, 
clasping tendrils so overspread the shrubs, | climbing from one to the other through the 


and brush, and undergrowth of the woods,|open windows of each. 
that it is in some-spots one dense mass of isted for this singular method of transmis- 


What reason ex- 
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’ 
sion, I could not possibly understand. We 
left the one upon which we had passed so 
many pleasant hours, with regret. That 
wended its way to Lexington, while we 
took a boat on the North river, as they 
termed it, which would land us in the vi-| 
einity of the Natural Bridge. We reached 
the landing about dark, and a hack convey- 
ed us to the hotel, two miles from there. 
We found the hotel a large, rambling, old 
fashioned building, with piazzas and pas- 
sages,and staircases innumerable. Built 
on a side hill, it is three stories high in 
front, and two in rear, and es so quaintly 
constructed, that one might fancy it was 
half a dozen houses, built by different peo- 
ple, after different fashions, and rolled to- 
gether in one conglomeratic mass, and 
connected as well as it could be under the 
circumstances by passage ways. But, with 
all its oddity, we found it well ventilated 
and thoroughly clean. Our beds were so 
soft, and sheets so fresh and sweet, plenty 
of pilicws and towels and water. There 


|fancied it, and more rocky and 





was but one objection to the bed-rooms, 
the walls were so very white, that we bore 
the marks of the lime on our clothing 
turn which way we would. They gave us 
the. richest of strawberry cakes, with splen- 
did biseuit for our supper, choice ham, 
sliced so thin, and rich milkand mountain 
butter, such as must be tasted. to be appre- 
ciated; and with plenty of ice inour milk, 


and a traveller's appetite withal, we felt as | 
: | magnificert proportions. 
ineedless, for the slippery 


if This 
house has recéntly passed into new hands, 
and is well kept and every way worthy of 
public patronage; and we cordially com- 


we were faring sumptuously. 


mend it to any who is seeking rest and 
retirement from the bustle of busy !ife; 
rich, healthful country-fare, and invigora- 
ting mountain breezes, aside from the 
charms which it must necessarily present 
to the lover of nature. Itself upon a hill, 
it stands, embosomed among the hills, 
which loom up around it on every side, 
and rise and sink and swell and fall, only 
to rise again in varied shapes of inimita- 
ble grace and beauty. There is a store at 
the place and several edbin houses, and 
two rustic echureh edifices, one owned by 
Baptists and the other origina}ly built as a 
Temperance Hall, now occupied by the 
Methodists as a sanctuary. Just in front 
of the house, and not very far from it, is 








the Natural Bridge, you ascend a hill and 
pass over it, without being aware of the 
terrible chasm beneath you. Just befor 
reaching it, by entering through a gate an 
enclosure on the righteand advancing 

little Ways, We approach the edge of the 
fearful cliffs. 


on overhanging rocks and threw therm- 


Some of our party went out 


selves down upon the ground and looked 


once at the awful chasm; to me the sight 
was sufficiently appaling when viewed 
from a more remote ¢ Cedar 
Creek is a fhuch larger stream than I had 


tand. point. 


rapid ana 
noisy, and the banks of it, and the wood# 
around it, abo&nd in every variety of ce- 
dar which I have ever seen, and some 
3ut we realize lit- 
tle of what this wonder of the world is, 
until we stand beneath 


which are new to me. 
it. We paid our 
first visit to it early im the mopyning after 
our arrival there. We left the hotel, went 
up the road a little ways, then passe: 
through a field, and over astile, and down 
a circuitous and rugged mountain path, 
and as we approached the object which 
we had travelled so far to see, Mr. D., who 
was acting as our guid 


e, bid us keep our 


eyes down, that we might not get glimpses 


lof the Bridge, which would serve to im- 


pair the effect of its overpowering dimen- 
sions and grandeur, but leave the sight un 
til it should burst upon us in its full and 
The charge was 


vw 


.stepping stones 


|over which we were passing, sown broad- 


cast by nature’s hand, formed such an ir-, 


‘regular and uncertain footing, that the act 


lof locomotion required all our attention 


and care, but when we heard the exclama 
tion, “now you may look,” our footsteps 
were stayed, our eyes were lifted—surely 


lour hearts were enlarged, how could we else 


have drunk in such an overflowing draught 
of awe, of wonder and of beauty. I wish 
I could convey any adequate conception 
of the glory of the place. If any visible 
surroundings could 
surely these would call it forth; but it is 


awaken inspiration, 


an idle task to attempt to depict the werks 
of the Great Architect, by word-painting. 
It is fruitless, evén when we make the at- 


tempt with things which are familiar to 





cur daily gaze-—the dancing brook—the 
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sparkling, eddying cree‘, the shining rivu-| partioularly ; yet, tali as it is, its most as- 
lets, and rills-and springs—the. broad ex-| piring Kmbs fall far short of geaching the 
panse of water which bears on its bosom | great arch above us. 

the white winged messengers of trade and| We came in under the bridge from the 
commerge—and the trackless ocean, with | north-east side, and ‘the creek turns so 
its ever varying scenes of sublifnity and | abruptly, just above it, winding off to the 


right, that it looks as if we could not ad- 
vance another step after passing under it, 


grandeur,—of terror and repose—the moun- 
tain heights, and mountain gorges—-the 
smiling hill-side homes, and fertile valleys 
—gigantic forest tr flowering 
shrubs, and tiny grasses, all possess ele- 


but were in an enclosure and shut up to 
the necessity of returning by the way we 
came, but as we walk forward, we observe 
ments of beauty, which cannot be por-j that by crossing the stream, which can be 
trayed by words, and we hesitate when|done by stepping on the largest of the 
we would make the effort to dissect them ;; rocks which form its bed, jumping frem 
well ‘may the pen fall from a nerveless|one to another and seexing aid from 2 
hand, and the mind shrink 


a 


> 


*s, and 





back appalled | friendly plank or two, we can follow its 
from the task which presents itself, when| bank up on the other side for some dis- 
we would fain convey to another mind a. tance. The stream here is not very wide, 
picture so grand, so imposing, so sublime and the bed over which it flows is a per- 

which embellish fect mass of rocks; this causes constant 
| commotion in its waters, and they bound 


as this. The wood cuts, 

the pages of our old school geographies, ' 

are very true to nature; an object so stri-| and dash onward with joyous leaps, spark- 
king, is easily transferred by the artist; but | ling and brilliant when the sunbeams 
neither brush nor pen can convey any ad | strike them, and ever rushing forward as 
equate conception of it; as wetl try to if eager to reach their goal. The noise of 
teach the blind the difference in colors, or) the piashing waters and the wind singing 
convey to the understanding of the deaf, | through the trees, combined to keep up a 


the harmony of sounds. It must be seen 
and telt to be appreciated. . 

The rocks which constitute the abut- 
ments of the Bridge, are perpendicular ; | 
ngw and then, as you gaze up at them,:a| 
little shelving spot appears, scarcely as, 
Jarge as your hand, on which a soil has | 
formed and a few blades of grass spring 
up, or some tenacious weed, or lichen | 
grows; not enough, however, to give any | 
thing like a verdant appearance even to! 
the infrequent spots they decorate. As} 
you sit under it, and look up. on either 
side, high massive frewning rocks present 
themselves, which form an arch over the, 
top, displaying, perhaps, less of real sym- 
metry than if fashioned by the hand of 
man, but far more of grace and beauty. 
On one side there are crevices in the rock, 
through which the water oozes slowly, 
trickling 
that it is 


down the side, but so little of it 
all absorbed by the rock, before 
it reaches its foot, anc serves only to make 
the place cooler, and more grateful afier 
coming to itthrough a scalding sun. There 
are some trees growing immediately under 


constant moaning sound, which reminds 
me all the time of Niagara, though not 
deafening like that when in immediate 
contact with it, still it resounds through al 

the neighbourhood ; we were hulled to our 
quiet rest at night by its monotone, and its 
plaintive sound, mingled with our half 
dreamy consciousness, when morning's 
dawn unbound our sleeping senses. It 
was not our only music there, for in a spot 
so secluded from the world’s strife and toi! 
and care, we see all animate nature hail 
the beams of opening day with gladness. 


The sweet notes of the many-varied wood- 


land songsters, join with the murmuring 
bee, the lowing cattle, the noisy fowls and 
humming insects, in happy songs of praise 
to the great Creator and Father of us all, 
who maketh his sun to rise on the evil anid 
the good. At our left, as we enter under 
the bridge, is a deep fissure in the rock, 
which looks as if it might, some day, split 
off a large piece of it; it is some fifty feet, 
“perhaps, in extent." While we were there, 
some pieces came tumbling down with a 
crashing sound, which was almost fearful, 





the bridge, one large and spreading one 





but 2 moment’s observation convinced us 
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that it was the reverberating sound, crea- 
ted by the apening chasm, as they struck 
point after point, which made them seem 
so formidable; they were, in reality, but 


saAW 
ata 


s, probably thrown from above 
It is saidthat 
many attempts lave been made, by per: | 


sons from below, to throw things-upon. 


tiny fragn 





by some careless passer by. 


and ovér the bridge, but that none are ever | 
known to have been successful, and as the | 
legend goes, Washington lost half a dollar | 
in one of these efforts. There is a singn- | 
lar indentation on the under side of the | 
bridge; the impress of an eagle’s form, the | 
head and one wing is very striking; it| 
needs little stretch of fancy to suppose dint 
it might have been made there by the re-| 
posing .form of the*bird itself when the | 
rock was malliable, but then how could it | 


‘ 
y 


have been on.the under side. On Satur-| 
day, affer we arrived, a gay party of young | 
people visited the hotel from Lexington | 
some ten or a dozen ladies and 


e 
as 


many 
gentlemen ; a part of them were soldiers, | 
who were released: for the time from the! 
duties of the camp, and they enjoyed their | 
sport with the keener zest, from the strong 
contrast which it presented to the stern | 
hardships which it had probably becn their 
jot to-encounter. They brought-a fiddle 


with them, and their joyous feet kept time 





to its 


. . . : . | 
enlivening strains until the evening 

5D 5 | 

| 


and wagons which had brought them there, | 


; 


caine, when they departed in the buggies 


and the house seemed quite deserted when 
their merry voices were no longer heard. 

On Sunday morning, the Rev. Mr. Dick- 
inson, of our party, preached, by invitation, | 
in the Baptist church, to such a congrega- | 
tion as could be summoned ‘at so brief a 
notice; and in the evening we listened to| 
a Methodist minister, in the Temperance 
Hall. 


5 | 
cence, and surrounded by Heaven’s own 


In the midst of natnre’s magnifi- 


workmanship, the heart is naturally attun- 
ed to devotion, and rises spontaneously to 
the loving Father, who has clothed this 
His footstool, and our dwelling place, with 
All Hie works 
praise Him, and the creatures of His pow- 
er repose in stainless beauty such as they 
wore when first they left the hand of the 
great Architect. Now, as then, we can say 
of them, “ Behold they are very good.” 


such resplendent glory. 





lalone. The people: 
‘ 


| . . . 
and the teaching of experience di 


ihis own conceit, knows no change 


Gritor's Cable. 





The fall 6f Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
the repulse at Gettysburg and the retreat 
of Lee back to the Rappahannock, the baj- 
tering down of Fort Sumterand the appre- 
hended fall of Charleston, bad as they are 
singly, still worse combined, might be re- 
garded with complacency if the spirit of 
the people were what it should be. But 
this cannot be In all parts of 
the country there is great depression, and. 


° 
a 


affirmed. 


in many States positive disaffection. 


To some extent, this is the inevitable 
result of so many, and so serious disasters 


Y 


I 
lies deeper. Jt cannot be denied that the 


But the root of the prevalent disaffection 


people have lost confidence in their rulers. 
] 


Nor can it be truthfully charged that this 
want of confidence is due to digasters 
1. 


lo not lack perception, 
however. defective they may be in ratioci- 
nation. They see, that the failure at Get- 
tysburg differs from the failure at Vicks- 


burg; and this difference measures their 


estimate of Lee an the one hand and 
Pemberton on the other. A 
Their inspection does not stop here. 


They revert to the strange history-of the 
latter General’s promotion, and—they sick- 
en at heart--for they sec no end to this 


madness ef favoritism. Pemberton’s case 


is not isolated; it is the climax of maay 


similar, instances; and the indicatiops are 

that no change for the better need be ex- 
pected. 

The course of evil is from bad to worse, 

loes not 

encourage the hope of reformation in men 


of mature years. Desperadoes sometimes 


undergo a spiritual revulsion which trans- 


forms them into devotees‘and fanatics; but 


the obstinately moral man, who is ¥ 


the grave. 

Under this conviction, we find it almost 
as hard to prophesy success, as to preach 
charity and forbearance to the evil doer, 
or to proclaim cheerfulness and confidence 
There are those 


who seem to think that in time of popular 


which are’ non-existent. 


depression, the utterance of a déliberate 


‘ 
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lie is an excusable if not 


of patriotism. Others are so gifted with 
sanguine faculties, as to see clear skies 
and fair weather in the midst of tempest 
and night. Such may follow their instinets, 
with their fallacies, and perhaps do good. | 
God wot. ’Tis a queer world, this. 

For ourselves, we think now, as we} 
thought nearly two years ago—that the! 
South will have to fight two governments . 
instead of one, and its strongest opponent, 
now as heretofore, is at home. The sym- 
pathetic but tranquil world of Christian 
Europe, which is so charmed with South- | 
ern heroism and endurance, will never 
know what odds the South has had to con- 
tend with, until the unsycophantic will of 
history shall have spoken the truth in its 
robeless rnajesty. The enemy in our 
midst is terrible, and he itis who has made 
the Yankee formidable. This enemy is 
not the speculator, who draws down the 
vengeance of Heaven upon Southern sin- 





incumbent act\character with which w 


or the measyres heregfore emp 






















c 


me? 


Waae 


e have 
Our final success is based fata upon man, 


end, 
loyed and 
hereafter,to be continued. by self-sufficient 
and superstitions rulers. The right means 
to accomplish right ends, we. need never 
look for. Small armies, undisciplined for 

want, of prompt punishment of deserters 
(includi yg officers absent without leave, 
or otherwise recreant,) incompetent Gen- 
erals and chivalry—long ago interred by 
Mr. Burke—cannot make headway against 
Yankees ferocious and strong as numbers, 
cowardice and entire absence 
mentality can make them.. 
with feathers is tl 


= ta 


ter 


UA 


of senti- 
Cannonading 
1e equivalent of chivalry 
in this age. Aesthetics in warfare is an 
obsolete.idex. Enough on this head. 

Our hope, we repeat, 
measures. 


is not in man orin 
It rests in the pretraction ot 
the war in spite of administrative folly ; 
popular disaffection san ity 


++ 
it 


r wide-spread 


—for must increase, ) and a succession 





ners, and piques the Almighty into a tem- 
porary alliance with the unworldly s saints | 
of the South. Heis simply a power whose 
malignant star guides too many of the Con- 
federate armies into quagmires, where 
their strength and valor are wasted—not 
in open, fair combat with the foe. Almost 
without a fight, they perish or are scatter 
ed or captured. The speculator may re- 
pent him much, but his prayer and fasting 
will not shake this evil planet from its 
sphere, or diminish its baleful influence. 
The people see these *hings dimly ; the 
wise comprehend them perfectly. . Hence 
a two fold trouble, viz.—the wise cannot 
éonscientiously encourage the unknowing 
n regard to that particular as to’ which 
they most need encouragement, and the 
unwise, incapable of not confounding a 
cause with its champion, are tempted to 
abandon the failing and cleave to the suc- 
cessful side. Hence, again, the need of 
restoring the faith of the wise, and revi- 
ving the hopes of the humble masses. 
Need for some broadly visible manifesta- 
tion of betterment ; some,not to be doubt- 
ed proof of departure from that which is 
only luckless and Heaven-deserted. But 
this reversal of the ancient policy, is, as 


we have’already assumed, not predicable 


upon the peculiar elements of human 








|of retreats, most of which might have 


been avoided by putting the Proper men 


- 


ke 
7 


iin endangered places of stra impor- 
tance. Many wil! give up nail consent to 
any terms for the sake of ending the wer 
and saving their paltry lives. But the 
courageous few will inevitably — 
day. The heart of this people is alice 
ted from the North, and if it were nota 
few months of. subjugation would make it 
so, At Vicksburg, for example, the hate 
of the-citizens is against those who have 


te 
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sacrificed them in order to gratify a per- 
sonal and petty malignity against Beaure. 
gard and Price, but theré*is little love for 
the Yankee. Nor can there be, for the 
beast isinnately loathsome. No man wh& 
has been free, can stand him as master. 
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Let the people of Mississippi see thatthere 
is a chance of independence and of fair 
treatrhent to themselves, our word for it 
they will return with a bound to thei: dist 
love 

At present, our case is not hopeless, 
even supposing Charleston to be lost, and 
'Chattanooga. abandoned without a ,strug- 


gle, and East Tennessee imperiled. We 
are not in so bad a plight as the Great 
Frederick was, in the year of his war 
against all Europe: We are better off than 
Spain was, during the French inva 





sion. 
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We have not half-so dark a day as vor unostentatious, and at the same timesmore 


WwW heuer" dawned on the Netherlands, when | thrilling than the most piteous tale of ro- 

tasex returned to Eegland. We have four| mance. 

furmidable armies in the field, each of| I hope none of your readers will forget 
which will be strengthened by. every city |to’make the paltry remittance. The Mes- 








st on the seaboard, after the first depres-|}senger has been so long a househald insti- 
sion is over tution, has been a cheerful friend and visi- 
Yet, when all has deen ere ous hope ter — so mauy years of sunshine and 
rests securely here—-that separation-andjof shade, it would be no light affliction to 
Southern independence is best di us, best | see it fall in need of support. 
for the ee best fer the whole world.; Yours, most respectfully. 
Let us surreunt that despondency, which, | —— —-— 


in virtue of our human nature, has so af a. : 
Comprrianp C. ss ’ ence 26th, 1863. 


Messrs. Macfarlane & Fergusson. , 


Dear Sirs.—Please “find enclosed $2, 


ected us foratime. Touching Charleston, 
the immediate source of the existing gloom, 
tet us remember that it was the great ruti- “gs ister 
ning’ sore, which drained the strength of amount of increase in my subscription to 


; , the Messenger. I am at home in’conse- 
the country, supplied England with cotton, Sites _— 


, esse . quence of a wound received in a recent 
tlooded our shops with Yankee manufac- . , . : 

” ae , {|battle. Shall return to the field after a 
tures, and kept alive’the spirit of specula-| — : sie ae 
. hereon’ itime—but whether in the field or at home, 
tion and extortion, 


I shall never abate my zeal in behalf of 


aes, | Southern Literature, or my friendship for 
Che following letters afford us an oppor- “your time-honored magazine. I wish I 
tunity to say to our subscribers, that we ° uld add millions to your subscription list. 
have been publishing the Messenger, this | Very respectfully, 
sear, at great pecuniary loss to ourselves, B; W. L. 
(three dollars would not pay for the ink cha 
and paper uséd, to say nothing of the la- AN ACROSTIC. 


beriy - , r att ,awine z: wert Sennncder = ‘ 7 ES sf os - TS 
bor;) very few having, as yet, responded IN MEMORY OF O. JENNINGS WISE. 
tc our call for. two dollars more; to sugh | Se Fa ag ae a 

| Written in California on reading an ac- 


as have, we tender our grateful thanks. : 
, s court of the battle at Roanoke Island. 


We find that on ‘account of the great in-, 


; O'er his cold r 
‘rease in the prices of labor and every ar-! | Pe kee ts oa _ brow, 
eet o1:...-.. {dust touched by Time’s soft, silver tracery, 
ticle that we have to use in its publication, )~ | ? aloe! rag 
eects le se i Eyitwjne immertetles with the unfading 
that there would be no profit left, even at > 
. ! 
tive dollars, no ama atter how nur merous Our) ,. : ; ns Rg! x 
, ‘ ; |Nor fear the mildew of the grave will! 
ist of subseribers might be. We, there 
fore, take this early opporttnity to noti-! = op 
' A ; : 12 icy worm ‘mid its 
ty our subscribers, and those intending | . 
toa subscribe, that next yerr, 1864, the é 
: i Impair the freshness of the. dead soldier's 
price will be increased to SIX DOLLARS. 
i ' 
Those renewing their subeecriptions, will! . , ’ 
: P i Not for the grave is the wreath woven, but, 
please bear this in mind. lin 


r st! When the last loud reveille 
a hs iti Sh: } whl - the a fr in +h hur »yYe 3 

Pererenunc, Va., May )8th, 1862. hall wake thee from thy slumbers, as one 

a4 e - * “y c S ~ i : cs 

Messrs. Mucfarlane & Fergusson Whose glittering wings reflect Heaven's 

Dear Sirs, —i enclose herewith two dol- | opening | 

lars ($2) additional subscription tothe Mes- | In the full blaze of glory, shalt thou rise,, 


| 


senger; it is as you say, only an act Fite oo geekt on high, with earth’s long line of 
7 . . . . . > Y ? 
simple justice—in fact it is hardly ¢ reap heroes— 


Howison’s History alone is worth more} Rnwreathed with this, the Patriot’s fadeless 
han the whole subscription—so compact, | crown, 
minute in detai!, so reliable, simple and MrriaM. 
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Mr. Eprror: 

The following extracts from “Les Chati- 
ments” of Victor Hugo, descriptive of 
France and Louis Napoleon, in 1853, are 
‘so applicable to the present condition of 
the United States and President Lincoin, 


that I send you a translation of them from |' 


‘the pen of a lady. 
CONFRONTATIONS 
(VICTOR HUGO.) 


Arise, Oh corpses! 
stand confest— 

Speak—who hath plunged those daggers in’ 
each bleeding breast? 

Thou first pale shade, thy name, and thy 
foul murderer tell— 

“IT am Rewieion, and before the Priest I 

fell.” 

Who cometh next? 
—handein hand 

With murdered Honesty and 
stand.” 


Let your assassins 





; 
' 


“ Virtue 


Who was it cut your throats? Speak—and 
aloud proclaim | 

Unto the world at large the base assassin’s 
name. 

— “Tne Cuuren.” And thou—who art) 
thou? “I am Public Faith, 


Who by the false accursed Oath wag put to 


death.” 
Aad he who bathed in bleod lies by thy 
side ? 


“My name was Justice—by the Judge's 
hand I died.” ; 

Thou next, who bearest a swordless scab- 

* bard—round whose head, 

Defiled with mire, the rays of Glory once | 
were spread, 

.Advanee, Oh 
tell thy name— 


grand, gigantic sade and! 


— * “Fis AvaTERiitz—and by: the army I) 
was slain.’ 
‘VENeLLA. 
“THE BUTTERFLY. 


{From the French of Alphonse de Lamartine.) 
BY TENELLA. 


Born with the 
Roses ‘lie, 

On wings of Zephyr ficating ‘neath a 
summer sky, 


Spring and dying as the 





And Monecm | 


Modesty we |Imag 
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Resting upon the bosom of each flower in 
bloofn, 

Intoxicated with their beauty and per- 
fume— 

This is the Butterfly—Life hath for him no 
sting— 

He's always young, and beautiful, and on 
the wing; 

Whilst upward—ever upward in each care- 
less flight, 

The painted down floats from his wep 
into the light. 

Such is that love which knows no rest and 
no repose, 

Flitting, now to the lily, then unto the rose, 


-* 


‘Sipping from every flower, but drinking 


deep of none— 

Ferever on the wing for a more glori = 
one, 

But—as the down floats e’er the Butterfly 
above, 

ination soars to a more perfect love. 


AID’DE-CAMP. 


Every now and then the public sense of 
‘decorum is shocked by reports of the dis- 
/covery of women holding positions in the 
army. A gallant lieutenant, shot through 
the shoulder, is discovered by the surgeon 
who dresses the wound:to be of the sex in 
behalf of which lances were erst laid in 
rest, and casques and breast-plates shivered 
at joust and tourney. Sergeants and cor? 
porals are discovered to be in situations 
which would move the rage of Malthus. 
Our servine is not alone in this particular. 
We get reports from abroad of a female 
laid’de-camp of Langiewicz, the Polish 
chieftain, which are piquant and interest- 
ling. Her name is, Pustovoydoff, and her 
age is estimated by her own sex at 28, 
' while the men pronounce her 18. By the 
latter authority she is pronounced signaRy 
| beautiful, and her valor is equal to that of 
‘Joan d’Arc. She led a daring charge of 
'schthe-men through the thick fire of the 
' Russian infantry, had her horse shot under 
‘her, and was taken prisoner. 


} 
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A Dutchman thus describes an accident. 


‘| Vonce, along ago, I vent into mine able or- 


‘chard to glimb a bear tree to get some 
beeches to make mine vrow a blumb bud- 
|ding mit, and ven I gets on de dobermost 
branch, I vall vrom de lowermost limb. 
mit von leg on both side of der fence, and 


iti ike to stove mine outside in. 
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NOVEL READING AND INSANITY. 


Dr. Anstruther, one of Londen’s most 
eminent physicians, has lately published 
the result .of forty years’ medical expe- 
rience. Among the noticeable points is 
‘novel reading. He says that while novel 
reading weakens the mind and distorts its 
perceptions, it diminishes that peculiar 
earnestness which leads to insanity, add- 
ing: “I never knew a person, more espe- 
cially a woman, addicted to novel reading, 
who beeame deranged. Insanity general- 
ly springs from brooding over some one 
idea or grievance—hence frivolous people 
never go mad—there is not sufficient stuff 
in them for it.’ It would, then, seem as 
though excessive indulgence in novels 
throws a faint tinge of frivolity almost 
semi-idiotic over the mind, which carries 
off the tendencies to settle on one absorb- 
ing idea. We doubt, however, whether it 
ig worth while to weaken a thousand in- 
tellects in the vague hope of saving one. 





A GOOD ONE. 


The Morton correspondent of the Mobile 
Tribune tells the following on one of our! 
officers in that vicinity: 


‘The following good story is told on a 
certain staff officer in one of our cavalry | 
brigades, which is as good as the story of 
* Lee’s Miserables Fainting.” This gen- 
tleman bad been paying marked attention 
to a young lady in the neighbourhood in 
which. the command was stationed, and 
he having obtained leave of absence to go 
‘to Mobile, was entrusted with several lit- 
tle commissions by the lady. Just before | 
the train left he received the following 
note signed by the lady: 

“Captain: In addition to the other arti- 
cles, will you bring me a hair brush and a 
“ corsette ? ” 

“ A hair: brush and—what the devil is, 
the other?” asked the Captain, handing 
the note to Major G 
wag. 

“Why a hair brush and ‘corsett,’ ’ 
swered the, major, handing it back. 

“No, Ill be d—d if it’s ‘corsett,’” re- 
plied the captain, “ for it don’t spell it.” 

“Why, it’s the. French for corsett,” re- 
plied the major, “ she did not like to write 
in English.” 

“ Well, by Jove, if she could ask me to 
get it. she night have written it, I should 
think,” remarked the captain as he picked 
up the carpet bag and started for the train. 

Judge of tle surprise and indignation of 
the lady upon opening a package forward- 

ed by the faithful commissionaire, to find; 
instead of Victor Hugo’s last, a sett of 
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‘the country. 
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“stays,” and the mortification of the car 


tain, who, J imagine, will never read “ Co- 
sette, ’ 


’ —_—_—_—— 


Loox Ur.—The following fable contains 


a good moral beautifully expressed: 
A young man once picked up a sover- 
ign in the road. Ever afterwards, as he 


walked along, he kept his eye steadily fix- 
ed on the ground, in hopes of finding ano- 
ther; and in the course of a long life he 
did pick up, at different times, a goodly 

umber of coi and silver. But ail 
these years, he was. looking for 
them, he saw not that the heavens were 
bright above’ him, and nature beautiful 
around. He never once allowed his eyes 
to look from the mud and filth in which 
he sought the :sure; and when he died 
a rich old- man, he only knew this fair earth 
of ours as a y road, im which to pick 
money as you walk along. 
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THe Vers Tranepire.—John Randolph 
once had to listen toa speakerin Congress, 
who, in the course of his remarks, fre- 
quently used the word “transpire” in the 
sense of “occur.” This perversion of the 
word, which is properly applied to < 
cret leaking out, is very common now-a- 
days. But Randolph being a nervous man, 
could mot stand the perversion so frequent- 
ly repeated by the honorable member. 
Rising, from his seat, he interrupted th 
speaker with, “Sir, if you use that wor 
‘transpire’ again, I shall expire.” 
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Prince Metternich gavea toast at a feast 
‘at Fontainebleu, given by the Emperor 

“ The taking of Puebla,” says the ambas- 
sador, “ adds to the’ present esteem of sov- 
ereign and nations for the name of France.” 
The Emperor rose and thanked Prince 
Metternich in the name of the army and 
“Tf they make such a fuss,” 
said Dr. Buzfuz, ‘“‘ about the taking of Pue 
bla, what will they say when they come 
to take Jalap, ah?” 





Judge— What is your native language?” 

Witness—“ I pe no native, Ise only a 
Dootchman.” 

Judge—* Wh 
tongue ?” 


at 
Aly 


sir, is your own mother 


” 


Witness—" 0, fader say she'pe all 
tongue.” 
Judge—(in an irritable tone)—-“ What 


language did you first learn ?—what lan- 
guage did you speak in the cradle ?” 

Witness—“ I did not speak no language 
in te cradle, I only cried in Dootch.” 





